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Away u '/th ail pests 

The rise of Ml/aj? militancy 

• Coi /mil hacks: no plans, no hope 

Charles Gagnon on the ivorkers' party 
The right- u ing i ieu • of the American 
,. And- for all yo/i sports fans, an editorial 
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FRIDAY. DECEMBERS. 1972 



loda^ tomorrokK .. 



Children's ' . 

Christmas Party:, < 
For children of graduates, to be 
held In Thompson House, 3650 
McTavish St,^;;ohi^jSatùrdây,;, 

DecemberJ'6:at;tip1ïj)^Sa|itàM 
have a toy f or each cfilwrCairiiMir^" 
gret Upper! at .486-9891 to give 
• your child's name or for more 
Information. 

S.C.M. Yellow Door Coffee. 
House— Holiday Program: 
Dec, 8-9— Fraser and Da Boll; 
Dec. 11-13— Gene Lehran; Dec. 
14:16-7Merle Michaels; Dec. 18- 
204Cathy Rn'k; Dec. 21-~ 
23— Danny Greenspoon. The folk 
club will close.from December 24 
to January 4, 1973; lunch stops 
on weekends from Dec. 10^ to 
-January 20; there will bono lunch 
. during the week from Dec. 22 to 
; January 8, li973. The last folk 
- y^.mass of the term is on Dec. 10. 



Merry Christmas, be. good little 
boyaand girls, etc., etc. Bye now. 
(Special note: The Yellow Dobr Is 
located on 3625, Aylmer; tel. 392- 
4947/): V;;- . : 

Christian Fellowship: 

Monday, Dec. 1,1 ..there will be a 
prayer meeting ■ at' . 850 arh, in 
Union 307. Tuesday, . Dec. 12, 
there will be an Informal sing ses- 
sion in Union 458 at 1 pm. • ^ 
CDAS: ^ 
DeCjB— I^Jo workshop. Dec. 1 5 at 
12:15 pm on 3437 Peel Street, 
2nd floor lounge, workshop #8. 
The subject will be "Space Tech- 
nology— Satellites 'iri Develop-' 
ment", and the moderators are 
Profs. R. F. Salisbury /and T. L. 



subject of which is "Aspects and 
Problems in Organizatiori of a 
Rural Development program' ! In 
the Mountains In; theiViclhity" of . 
Bogota, Colombia".' T|ie speaker ' 
is Dr. Hubert Zandstra, Z.R.C. of 
Colombia Governmeni ' Rural 
Development Protect. , 

Pre-Med. Society: 

There wili. be a film on Dec. 8, 
"The Détection and Treatment'of 
Drug-dependents," in Mclntyre, 
room 522_at 1 pm. All welcome. 

Student.Evening Concert: 

Faculty of Music ..presents: 
Andante for English Horn, Relcha; 
Duet, C.P.E. Bach; Cassation for. 



Woodwind Quintet, R. • Arnell; 
Hills. The panelists are Proféi .J.^Qutnlét for 'Clarinet and String 
T. Parry. and M.A. Bradley. Orif^Qliartel, Mozart. Free. At 8:30 pm, 
Dec.21 at12:15pm,alsoon3437. Friday, Dec' 8, in Strathcona 
Peel St. in the 2nd floor lounge, 
there will be workshop-#9, the 



Music BIdg., 555 Sherbrooké St. 
W., room C3iO. . 



FOR FREE ABORTION REFERRAL 
. CALL (201 ) 461-5544 ' 

A pregnancy x)f up lo 24 weeks can be terminated. An early abortion 
Is the safest, and W9 can help immediately. , 

The ABORTION ACTION LINE wlll act in your behalf to an'iange 
an Immediate, safe, and legal abortion in a recognized and accredited 
New York hospital or affiliated dinlc . . . and the cost Is rea3onat}|e. 

Absolutely No Delays No Waiting 

'.New York State Residency Is NOT Required 
If you have any questions or. prbbjemsjj»ll us. 
You'll be answered quickly,- thefOUgh^Ttod confidentially. 



FOUNOATiONTFOR POPUUTION BAUNCE 
' ioZB ConnmMut Ave. N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

CALL (201) 461-5544 

9AM-9PM MON-FRI " 9AM-6PM SAT 
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i St. Catherine & Bleury 
16627 St. Hubert Plaza 




INVESTI MINUTE ^. . .^^ 



We want to find out more about your.preferences and opinions . . 
What type of music qre you mostly Interested In? 
□ rock . ' Ojazz * Ddassical 

Do you like our prices as comj^edjita other stores? 
Where did you buy most of your records during 1972? 




We'wbuld like tb keep you better Inlbrnibd about our^ej^ohs, prices, sales etc. 
V\/hich media do you prefer? 
McQili Daily ; . . . . ; . . . SWr . '. . , 



. or^radlo' 8tations"(indi(»te^^ 



ThankyouforyoûrcooperatlonVBringlnlhlàt^^V _ _ ^^^^ — l^ ^L.;,,^^^ 

8K"4S?''°" -"'"'''^^^^^^ RECORD CENTER 

" ^^^''yisfieldSt. 



Faculty Friday: 

Dec: .8— Concert Choir, directed 
by Wayne Riddel!. Program: 
Cahàtà No. 10, Bach; Magnificat 
for four equal voices, Palestrina; 
Magnificat (1 949 ), Berio. 8:30 pm 
in Redpath Hail, free. • : 
Chamber Music 
For VVoodwinds: 
Dec. 9— Student âCorjgei 
Ellen Cash, flute^afiPpOT^ 
son, oboe; Paul Globus, claHriet; 
Felix Acevedo," French Horn; 
Richard Hoenich, bassoon; Her- 
mann Vogelstein,', piano. Pro- 
gram: Quartet in. B-flat major,. 
Rossinij|i.Qulntet in G minor, Op. 
56, MS^fbanzi; Quintet in E-flat 
major for piano and winds, K.452, 
Mozart. At 8:30 pm in Strathcona 
Music BIdg., 555 Sherbrooke St. 
W,, room C310. Free. 
Facility of Miislc: 
Décçmber^fid^i^'ni^Conce^^^^ 
Contémpora7,mdi(cjor:fiir^^ 
clarinet, wijh Vjcldi^bblsey and 
Carolyn Christier^flufés; Richard 
Chodolak, clarinet. Auditorium 
(555 Sherbrooke St. W.) Noon. 
Free. 



December 1 3— Wind Ensemble, 
directed by~ Doiiald " Hughes. 
Works; by contemporary com- 
posers. Redpath Hall— at 8:30 
pm. Free. 

December 14— Lunch Concert: 
Works by student composers. 
Auditorium (555 Sherbrooke St. 
W. ) at noon. Free. 
JÏBcémber/ 15;— Lunch Concert: 
IfBrahms' Concerto In D major for 
violin, op. 77 (piano Version ); with 
James E. Braid, violin, and Berta 
Grinhauz, piano. Auditorium (555 , 
Sherbrooke St. W. ) at noon. Free. 
December ., 15— Faculty Friday: 
Gilles Manny, ^plartstMfom^ 
• Faculty of Muslc^iXiniveri^^^ 
Moritréal)." Works by Schubert, 
Bartok, Somers. Redpath Hall at- 
8:30 pm. Admission $2 (students,. 
75c). ; 

December 16-^ Student Orch- 
estra, . directed by Eiigene 
Plawutsky. Prokofieffs "Peter and 
the Wolf •— English Version. Nar- 
rator: Dave Nichols of CBMT. 
Redpath Hail at 3 pm. Free. 
December le^Opera Workshop, 
. continued on page 22 



BOTTOM PRICES 

But first— our stereo prices. ■ 
From $100. lo infinity, on qual- 
ity systems, with names like 
Sinclair and Lenco. ' 

mRATRONIC 

•f^lK^. labyrinth, 

486 SI?tiSiSriiy& W. near PMIIlpi 

■ B66-0K6 for Bu8i, Bob, or John 



SALE! 



Up^to 50% off for students 



iCrei»«lMntry package'deals 
Trade-Ins • us«d tUi 

TOP SPORTS 



5549Monklan<l 



486-3373 




OPEN HIEETIIIG 

There will be an < 
^ open meeting of thé 

Students' Society on 

Friday, December 8th 

at 1:00 P;M. in 
vihe Union Ballroom 

to discuss the affairs ; 

of the Society. 



by susan wheeler 




from Canada 



The following stalemenl was 
written by Stokely Carmichael, 
former Black Panther and pre- 
sently with the Committee for the 
Defense of Black People. He is 
responding to the refusal of Cana- 
dian Immigration authprities to 
. allow him to enter .'Canada^ on 
Décember S^^^^declslon to bar 
Carmichael wastàl^ëh at a special' 
hearing on Tliesday night at Dor- ' 
y al Airport. Carmichael wa& on his 
way to McGiil to speak at a taping 
of thelelevision program "Under 
.Attack". In addition, the Debating 
Union was to sponsor a speaking 
engagement on Wednesday night 
atMcGill. 

"I feel that the decision made 
against me was a political deci- 
sion taken by Canadian Imperial- 
ists, who fear the awakening of 
African people In general and in ~ 
the West Indies in particular. The 

- alleged conviction took place in ' 
.1966 in Seima, Alabama. The law 

- states that my crime was a crime 
of moral turpitude. It should be 
clear that this arrest was brought 
against me by Sheriff Jim Clark 
under the fascist Wallace regime 
of Alabama.' Since the tilleged,. 
conviction I have been to Canjda^ 
many times, and J . havé nêîerTf 
been stopped. Myself and my 
brother Cleveland Sellers were 
the only ones stopped, and ail 
otherfpassengers', American citi- . 
zén8Â.were allowed to proceed'-^ 
witho uHnara ssment. 

"Mr^j^lfPwBUi I put the blame 
for this humiliating, and inhospit- 
able act squarely on your shoul: 
ders. You have decided to use the 
Africapi Revolution as your polili- 
caufo^^l.^As' the-pblitira ; con* 
sàôusniss of the African massés ^ 
'and people of goodwill rises, you 
i^lUnot: bej^allowed to conlinuei-, 
jburhypbicritlcal stance. You are 
a willing tool and accomplice of 
Canadian Imperialism in par-' 
ticular and Western Imperialism in 
general. Your abysmal failure in 
the last election^ demonstrated 
yourc- Inablljto ^ q g present < clear^ 
altëmâtlVMl(u^he ' Càifàdiahi| 
People. ' /v'^:^.iv 

'To the Canadian people in 
general, I would like to say that 
your government, has taken an 
action not just against Stokely 
Carmlchaej^b utj ^against the 
worid-wid^j^^OT^-i Revolution, 
and. agalnstfree speeçh. The gov- 
eifnment? has 'decided what you - 
shall hear and shall not hear. This 
is an important step that all gov- 
ernments must lake in their drive 
towards fascism. The Canadian 
people are usually regarded as a 
friendly people^nd not tools of 
lmperialisi^Tli(^)ust stand on- 

the Vietnam WiSSjîil^ princi-J 
pled treâtmentWAtnerlcans who"" 
refuse to fight in a v/ar jeeking 
with moral turpitude is just one of 
many glaring examples. The 



Canadian people must not see 
thisr M ^^ & Be of Canada against 
StoKo^ll^tnlchael but against - 
their right as men and women to 
listen to whatever they choose to 
listen to. You must continue to 
fight to safeguard your hard-won 
freedom.". ■ . 

i .Nlo|y treal law offices of Ber- 
Ji^4EM3â^lHl^i'6sented Car- 
!mfci|p(^t^h'e. Immigration hear- 
ing "ôrTTuesâay night. They were 
able to clarify the legal 
technicalities involved in the case. 

The Immigration Act allows the 
exclusion of persons convicted for 
crimes of "moral turpitude". The 
Immigration Board claims ' that 
Carmichael was convicted In 
Seima, Alabama in 1966 on a 
charge of inciting to riot, and calls 
this a crime of "moral turpitude". 
Canadian Immigration * alleges. 
: that Carmlchael serVed.a 60 day ' 
sentéticéàthàrd labour Iri Seima 
■ andfpyaVa\;fine of .$100. Car- 
michael dehiesja|lyîèyer h^^^ 
served time âriSard^lâboiir ' in a : 
Seima Jail. In addition, it is ques- 
tionable whether Incitement to 



riot, even assuming that convic- 
tion actually took place, qualifies 
.as a crime of "moral turpitude" in 

;tho Solma, Alabama of 1966. 

Sources in Ivlergler's office 
termed this decision a convenient, 
and. unjustified application of .the 
Imrnlgratipn Act for, political 
reason's. "The provisions of the 
law should not be used for political 
purposes." 

Carmichael has entered 
Canada five or six times since 
1966 and never before was he 
denied admittance. His invitation 
to appear on coast-to-coast televi- 
sion may explain this selective 
application of the law, 

There is a possibility that the 
Committee for the Defense of 
Black People, will be sending a 
representative to McGill in 
January to discuss Stokely Car- 
michael's exclusloiycoingaijada, 
and his ideasi^ç<p|8t88ënts 
.shduld.bjBPÇgparÎBdfo'âisc^ 
restridlp^cntfreedoni 
and the ârbitraryXdè^sIbii taken 
by the Immigràtiop'authorities. 



Duebec workers 
teft unprotected 



(APLQ )— "One Quebec.worker In 
fifty is seriously affected by work 
accidents. One In twelve Is 
Injured, in one way or another, on 
the job; and in the construction 
IrlDustry, the proportion of Injured 
Is even larger: orie worker in five." 

This revealing statement .|s 
'found In the secorid.edltipn.of a 
booklet entitled Lès accidents de 
travail: des ' accidents ou des 
meurtres?, published by the 
Cl^U-affiliated Syndicat de la 
construction de Montréal. * ^ 
. .> In 1971 . alone,. 52,719 work 
iàoddeQt8^£j«m|i|reported In 
|OSêl)Scal^ W|j^ BW|l 969 and 
5l97;iF658^w^1<^^ on 
cbrîst'rûctiôn . projects; 310 suf- 
fered the same fate in 1966. 
Quebec holds the record in this 
field In Canada, but this sad fact 
doesn't stop the bosses from, 
openly" violating the 86j: safety)' 
clauses ' regulating construction- 
projects. 

Last November 1 7, seven.work- 
ers died, while another was crip- 
pled, on the Mont Wright project 
on the North Shore. Inspectors 
had visited the site last October 
6 and 18 and had recorded no 
less than 14 infractions' of safety 
" ^^^ '"^ithis didn't stop the 
'eoTWS^fSm affirming that the 
inquest will not take place for a 
long lime. 
Four hundred inspectors are 



employed in Quebec to protect 
wildlife, while only 133 inspectors 
defend the lives of 165,000 con- 
struction workers. In Montreal, 
wehre there are about 50,000 
wort(ers on about 1 ;10p construc- 
tion sites, only 10 inspectors visit 
sites to ènsure that safety norms 
are enforced. 

As for the employers, they reg- 
ularly pretend that it is the workers 
who are not careful enough... 
that the accidents are the fault of 
chance. ChanoBjs.doing a lot of 
things, slncS^g^^mber of acci- 
dents on the construction sites Is 
Increasing from year to year. No 
employer has ever been sent to 
jail in Quebec for having killed the 
workers on his site. As a general 
rule, the employers only have to 
put up with minimal fines, which 
are: flulcMy;f ofg^teii. and they are 
iontlnued on page 10 



DAILY STAFF 
MEETING 



What, another one? That's 
right. 4 pm, at the usual place, 
to discuss the formation of the 
Party. Where were you when we 
needed you, Andrew?' ' S9 




VOL. 62, NO. 55 FRIDAY, DEC. 8, 1972 -THREE CENTS^ : 




.• da/V photo by jean-mlchel jofie ' 

MORDECAI RICHLER, Canadian novelist and ex-expatriate, 
toolc time to attacic l<now-nothing academics Wed. nigtit 
in Leacqck. An appreciative audience of over 400 came 
to seS^tliB^ new professor of . creative writing at Carieton 
University. 



Glasses discuss 



student suspinslons 

by joan mandell ' ' - . 

The lonis-Wallace suspension story is being discussed in several 
classes across campus. ' . 

Last week, students In Political Science 313D sent a letter to the 
administration demanding that one of Its members come to their class 
^nd justify the suspensions, - : '•'<'■: 

This Wednesday two more classes became involved. History 202D 
and Sociplogy 354D both discussed what actions they would take. 

A letter drafted by conoamed^tnem^^ read to 

History 202D. The vvholé'class voted¥nànlmôusty aga^^^ suspen- 
sion but some students disagreed with the letter written by the commit- 
tee. It was decided that any Interested student should come forward 
and redraft the letter to be discussed again today. 

The class felt that the administration, should not have suspended 
students for their political views and,r'fijrther, that it was not even 
their place to have suspended lonis and Wallace for non-academic 
matters. 

John Thompson, professor of Canadian History, told his students, 
who are mostly freshmen, that the administration has groat power 
over them, and after they've been at McGiil for a while, they'll realize 
it. He cautioned them against always obeying orders thoughtlessly. 

Oh the same day in Immanuel Wallerstein's course, "Social 
Change", students heard^of the letter^ he had received asking him 
not to admit lonis to class. He explained that the suspension was 
not valid and that the professor should not be a policeman for the 
administration. 

The class decided to have a special meeting on Friday outside 
of class time to discuss writing a letter similar to the one being written 
by the history class. 
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by craig toomey 



Anthropologists 
meet 



TORONTO— Revolution, racism, 
sexism and other radical themes 
were dominant topics of discus- 
sion at the annual convention of 
tlie, American Anthropological 
VB^dation (A.A.A. ), held .hérej 
ISfweek in the Royal York Hôtei.*f 

During , the four days of pro- 
ceedings, anthropologists- from 
North America and other parts of 
the vyorld, including some from 
McQHI^'^tnet to present and dis- 
cuss a j^fij î i b érof papers and films 
of ayan^g!nature. 

Perhaps the most surprising 
aspect of the annual meeting was 
the more relevant, less traditional 
and even radical nature of the 
papers and films that were pre- 
sented by both individuals and 
groups. 



Anthropologists for Radical. 
Political Action, a newly-formed 
organization, gained more inter- 
est and support from fellow- 
anthropologists than ever before. 
P<|1ié group showed^a riumber of 
Stimulating and moving ' films 
which helped Illustrate how 
anthropology is becoming 
increasingly relevant . to society. 
One film depicted the everyday 
life of a band of "freedom fighters" 
and their families in Mozambique; 
another followed the growth of the 
Aborigine civil rights movement in 
Australia. ^ 

The dir^ector of the f^ozamblque 
film gave, anj.astoimdi,ng , speech 
later calling u^tanthropologists 
to stop pppiresslrig the people 
they study by meréiy collecting 



data from them without retuming 
any "feedback" from the results 
of their studies. To illustrate how 
this was possible he related how 
he and his crew had left all their 
equipment with the guerrilla fight- 
ers when they left Mozambique. 
' The vast number of stimulating 
papers that were presented 
throughout thé convention also 
gave, an indication of this new 
trend that Is'deveioping in anthro- 
pology. Many were concerned 
with such issues as the roles of 
the sexes, marriage, anti- 
imperialism and communism, 
racism, revolution and oppres- 
sion, it was clearly evident that 
fewer of the . more traditional 
anthrbpology.i 'papefeiweta; pre- 
sentèd'thlsTyeàrflwWPwii^ 

Among the distinguished 
anthropologists present at the 
convention were Margaret Mead, 
Victor- Turner, Paul T. K. Lin and 
Kathleen Gough. Professor Lin of 
McGIII's Centre for East Asian 
Studies, read a paper before a 
packed room on Chinese Educa- 
tion and the Transformation of 
Consciousness. Dr. Arcand, also 
from McGill, who is on the Com- 
^ mitteé for the Protection of Tribal 
Peoples, presented a paper at the 
conventloni as well. 



Machines to repiace woricers 




OTTAWA (CUP )— Machines that 
replace people are the major 
stumbling block in the negotia- 
tions current between the Cana- 
dian Union of Postal Workers 
(CUPW ) and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Government has not given ■ 
the workers written assurance to 
the effect that no one will be. laid 
ioff^as a result of the mechaniza- 
iiSii, despite earlier verbal assur- 
fanoBs;^ • 

jDirecT 

J|CUP!tlT0|g0^ 

'Offfce^plins'fô^echaniz^^iwr 
sorting to eliminate 23 operations 
involved In mail handling today. 
The Postal Workers' Union does 
not know how many Jobs are at 
stake, or what the government 
intends to do with the workers who 
will be replaced by the machines. 

Deputy Postmaster General 
John A. J. Mackay has been 
quoted as saying "We have to 
make certain that nobody gets 
hurt in the change. I could not^ 
breathe with that sort of consci-^ 
encé. The Department has a firm 
plan to iTieet etif^u^ancy situa- 
tions (layoffs'ftmrtlnmy develop 
both at headquarters .and in the 
field." 

Job security is a very crucial 
issue, since over half of CUPW's 
members are under thirty years 
of age. - 

Government officials have said 
people replaced by mechaniza- 
tion will be taken care of by the 
natural rate of attrition through 
retirements, deaths and resigna- 
tions. 

The Postal workers don't 
accept this explanation because 
their,,.membership lïfso young. 
Also,' the "number of people to be 

replaced is not knov;n, and the 
high level of unemployment in 
Canada is not likely to cause 



people to quit a job that until now 
has been fairiy secure. 

Postal workers are also worried 
about thé mental and physical 
health effects of the proposed 
mechanizations. They contend, 
that no study has been done to' 
determine exactly,4:<how such 
mechanization affects workers. 

If changes are made, the 
CUPW would like the Govern- 
ment to change the work hours, 
so their members will be able to 
spend more time with their 
families.^ 

^If money is saved by the 
changes, the CUPW wants the 
government to use that money to 
make environmental changes in 
' the work place so the job will be 
more bearable. 
Negotiations have been under- 



way since January. Thé present • 
' contract expired March 26, 1972. ' 



ELECTROLYSIS 

For inkxmation or advic* regarding umanlad 
hair plaaM cal: 

CtutiUiM Dabrowtfca 

ElaetrologM 
No obligalion 
Studarts-Spedal Pric« 
34SS Cot* d«« Nalgat Na Mvj 
0314531 >i " ~ 



ABORTIONS 

information about free legal 
abortions in Montreal or low 
cost abortions In New Yori< 
non-profit clinics: . 
WOMEN'S HELP 
ORGANIZATION 
2121 St. Mathieu no. 105 

935-2517, 931-3177 
Mon.-Sat. 9 AM to 8 PM 




JUSéaym 



The.only dining room with French & Greek Cuisine 

666 Sherbrooke W. (comer UniversHy) 

Executive Towers Stropping Promenade Res: 288-0373. 



Buaineu Luncheon served daily from 11 AM - 6 PM 



from $124 and up 



MFC 



MONTHCAl FLOOR (.OVtHINS AND rURNITUHE LTD, 
MONTHC*l TAPIS. CANHCAUX tT HCUBLCS LTCC 



FURNITURE 
BROADLOOM 
AREA RUGS 
VINYL TILES 
^10SAICS 
WALL PAPER 
DRAPERIES 



MRS. V. VINET 




3424. PARK AVE. 
842-8871 



SMOKERS 
WANT fO KICK 




Participate In a smoking study 
Attlie ■ 

Centre for Researcli for Drug Dependence, 
Sir George Williams' University.' ^ 
Tel: 879-4568 

between 3-5 PM week days. 



HILLEL 

SKI TRIP 



Thursday, Dec. 21st 
to 

MOUNT SUTTON 



Cost: S6.00— includes ^w & transportation 
■ Transportation only: $3.50 
Bus leaves Van Home shopplng^çèntre at 7:30 AM 
Register by Monday Dec. IBtfi.'f^Wi^" , 
For further info call: 

845-9171 748-8343 



CORONET STudioS InC. 

now under new management 



SPECIALISING IN 10 MINUTES 
passport and 1.0. photos 
Graduation photos are our specialty 
B&W and colour at special student & staff rates 
758 Sherbrooke St West 844-7745 
ita» frornRoddick.Gates . : 



Hand biocl<ed cotton prints 
and striped bedspreads 
Brassware from India 
i-iand carved, tables and screens 
Many ottier gift ideas 



10% 

OFF 

with this ad 



India Craft Co 



|4002 St Cathertne)vve^(cg 



Export A 

CANADA'S FINEST CIGARE 




■ Sat; Dec. 9/72 - 7 PM 

ARAB STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

— Orientai Dinner ' 

— Film on Lebanon Today .*' 

—An hour with Charlie Chaplin 

1436 McGill College Avenue 
(between Maisonneuve & St. Catherine ) 

TickettsjalijÉB^ $2.00^ 
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by susan wheeler , 




TIrçd of Writing exàms'atfd term 
papers? The Twentieth Century 
hits McGill with an experimental 
project that may provide the 
media alternative to the' old 
twenty - pages - double ■ spaced. 
Some McGill students currently 
have the option of producing 
taped radio programs as part of 
their course work. : , j 

Canada Studies Program, and 
Professors John Thompson Bnd 
Carmen Miller of the . History 
Departhient _ will^e,, prodydng 
^aped radro pVogram^ siipple- 
ment the regular ooiirse materia^ 
iii lieu of term papers. - 




Term papers, no matter how 
well-researched, usually benefit 
only the individual student-author. 
Thé tapes, on the other hand, will 
be aired on Radio McGill some 
time after January, available to' 
the entire McGill listening ' com- 
munity.' In addition, the tapes will 
be used in the- courses con- 
'cemed. . 

■ The prpject is still in the experi- 
mental . stage, but ' Wojtelt 
Lviàwiazda, who Is coordinating the 
I^JèctÉjorr* Radio McGill, is 
l^^j^lsuclfHe sees the Cariadfan' 
' History • seriesj; being ijoigediby 
V other dèpartminl^PoiftlcarScl- 
ence and. Sodology, for example. 
. Radlo^cGill memberswill not 
exercise any editorial control. 
They will merely provide equip- 
ment, sound effects, music, and 



technical advice. The format of 
iadividuai programs depends on 
the content and will |>robab}y tal<e 
the form of debates t)|Wee^!cbn-; . 
troversial interpretationsof history 
or dramatic presentations of 
events. The rpajor objective of the 
Canadian History series', accord- 
ing to Gwiazda, will be to provide 
an alternalive to the regular- 
course content. "The courses I 
took in elementary school made 
me hate History, but it doesn't 
have to be that way/.' ^e said. 

So far, there are 10 to 15 stu- 
dents involved in the program. 
Any students or faculty members 
interested in this new approach 
to the old grind, should contact' 
Radio McGiil for further informa- . 
tien. 




toCNTU 

Paiiline Vaillancourt, Professor 
of Political Science, has been 
named;, delegate of the McGiil • 
^ Facu!ty;Un)on.(MFU ) to the Con- 
séll - gCin tra a iirdes • Syndicats 
Nationa^MH^^^^^v^ 
(CCSNM j|^^GgSNM is rhade 
up of trade^unlonlrepresentativès 
from all profeMioria! groups in the 
r\/lontreal region; \i^alllancourt will 
represent -the' MFU' at the Con- 
^onthly'ifTLeetings and will • 
i,TnBJ!^^lir»if;with the CSN. 
VÎnlanco5rt:'viriil be replacing 
Michel Peiletïër as delegate to the 
CCSNM. Professor- Pelletier was 
. -an associate professor at McGIH's 
^ipSchooJ of Social Work until Sep- 

J^^HP^court h^s been an active 
niember ' of the' WFU since Its 
founding in 1 969, was bne.of the 

- organizets of its current recruit- 
ment campaign for more mem- 
bers among the faculty, and pre- 
sently holds the office of Secret- 
ary of the MFU. 
. uThelMFU is a trade-union of 
members' of the McGill faculty, ,• 
affiliated with thei^C^n^jtt.o^ 
National Trade Unions^(CNTU?^ 

■ CSN) and -thé Federation 
Nationale Québécois (FNEQ). 
Even lhough .it is not officially 
accredited and therifoL^dpes^npt 
■i have a collect^ 
McGiil vUnivérsIt^ 
ctioned effectively! 
faculty inferests.' 




3 steps to 
great stereo. 

• •- • -w .. ' ■ 

,1. Read the September. 1972 issue of Audio 
Magazine. ' . • • 

2. .Read the test reports comparing 14 small 
spealcers. 

NOTE HOW THE E.P.I. MODEL 50 
CLEARLY EXCELS IN ALL THE TEST 
CRITERIA 

3. Since one test report does not make a 
speaker great, come listen to the E.P.I, s 
yourself at Custom Sound. 



Discover why so many 
Audio Professionals own 
E.P.I, speakers. 

There are eight fantastic 
models ranging from S85. to 
$1000. now available 
from . . . 



THE ONE AMD ONLY LIFE 
INSURANCE PLAN ENDORSED BY 





CUSTOM SOUND, 



6935 Cote des Neiges (opposite Plaza 
Telephone: 737-1109 



THE STUDENTS' SOCIETVfOF! 
McGILL UNIVERSITY TO ITS MEMBER STUDENTS 
; . / AND POST GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Lownt liiitiar Cost ■' UiwesI Net, Cost, wtim changed to ptfmaneni ■ Ijfa, Timt 
Covai ag« - ■ > Spadal Convecaion at gtaduation''« ' Ragulai Conyatilon at any time up to 
•nd ol Tnm Patiod Raductian o4 $2.50 pa< StOOO at aach option. Reduclion of i2.50 par 
Stoooatconveriion . ^~ 



'SÙ'i^^^SISI^i^^^''^'' yàar.terrh whichever is 
^îw«fjâri«rPj^M|w»^ Lifo thereafter, unless 
converted <^bM^»^Dm£SJ.He or any other type 
■ of permanent llfa^P^ll^^ental death and^G.l.B. 


YEARLY 
RREMIUM 


PLAN A • ; without 0,1.8.^^^:4 

$ 25,000, :-,ibi«*^y^^J' ^" 

■ ^ so.oo6>:?;^^J^^rth . 

$ 175.000 OA.B. (7 option» up to'l^^^ji^ 


-^^^^ 


'^'''brAM R- ' vyithcfiimP 

XTr : wlthoot'O.f.B. ■ 

$ 16,000 D—th / ^ 
S 30,000 Aecldtntal Diath 

. ,$ 176,000 G.l.p. (7opt!ont up to $25,000'Mch) 

N...-'-*'iàfcià'««iA:h.i:i;»»v 


Q $44.25 


-?'P^:'j^'j^|RHH ' 

s .10,000 ,Dt^^^^^^&^/;=^::;-: 
$ 20,000; AeddémalbM^iïf^;*; • ' • 

$ ,176,000"" "G.liB; 17 optIoMl^»$26,000_»«^^^^^^ 


□ «7.60 
[-j $32,50 

i ■ . 


PLAN D . withoiitcr.i.B/^ 

$ 5,000 Death : > 
$ 10,000 Accidental DMth . ■ ' i -^l^t 

S 175,000 C.I.B. (7 option» up to S2S.000 each) 


p] $45.76 




□ $10.00 



Abova raua Includa Walvar ol Pnmkm and Convaralon PiMlaa«»."y<r »f- '"'''ff-^iSS'/- : 
Q.t.B. allowi you to take 7 ntw patmanant lila inturanea policM up to $35.000 aach 
for a total ol $175.000 WITHOUT PROOF'OF OOOD HEALTH (in addition to convaition 
Privilege) on 7 ol tha following dlllereni occasion!: at graduation, at poslgraduilion 
or at tha policy annivertaiy dales nearest your ages 22. 25. 28, 31, 34, 37 and 40. You , 
may add iip to $25.000 ol permanent lila Insurance each lime you eierclte an option. 

COI^RSION PRIVIt^QES: AIL plans up to $25.000 II at graduation or.up to amount 
ol policy at any other time during Term period. 



. EXAI4PLE W C0NVEmiON.::^0Wm NST COSr-^^^ 




PREMIUM PER $1000,* : 


CXSH VAi-UE-eOWuV 


Age 


1st year Iherailler 


mSo.yaara at age 65 


non pai. 24 
wih bonus ' 24 v5 

double tionus , 24 i; 

v:'r..i-iC«<(».v.r;,'-;'..-Y.v<!i'.;.-«j,.r- 


C^iSM. • , VM : . 

^^^p ;^ $12.04 . 


$192 . $533 . -, 

, $401. : . : »i7ii»; :' - 

■^•,,$«'10- • ■ S$2«0*'?.^?; 



Poicy lea la be added. Cash value and most bonus guaranleod 
This is subject to a formal proposal by th« Company. 
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Editorial 




The deportatbn of Stokely Carmichael 



Thc deportation of Stokely, Carmichael from Canada 
last Tuesday came as no surprise to those who are familiar 
--with the policies of the Canadian- Immigration Depart- 
ment. U is no accident that the detainee at Dorval Airport 
happened to be a pmon like Carmichael— a black activ- 
ist, ah. advocate of black unity throughout the world. 

^^y^}^M'^^^!9^W^ is indeed ) threatening to 
those ;whô'dây"m a^^ live upon the exploitation 

of mlljions of people, black, brown, yeU^^^il^U 
^white alike. And Carmichael, while his poli*5cal position 
^iiKlines towards black racism, which w^ do not support) 
liS^ ycty^real sense represents the revolt- of oppressed 

^The case of Stokely Carmichael is by no means unique. 
The list of people whom the Canadian goycrnment has 
tried to force out of the country under oiie pretext or 
another is very long. ) 

Rosie Dougljs, a black activist from the Caribbean, 
, is liow fighting a deportation case. So is Subir Roy of 
the CPQ(M-L), who has lived in Canada practically all 
his life. A Vancouver member of the CPC(M-L), Fred 
Ferdman, has already beeh deported for throwing leaflets 
on the floor of Parliament and having the audacity to 
shout "Down with U.S. imperiplism" in those hallowed 
halls. , 

Occasionally, the watchful machinery of the Immigra- 
tion Department- goes a little haywire. Samuel Delany, 
an American science fiction writer, was p^WSnfê^**"^ 



crossing the border to speak at McGill last year. No sometimes overt and sometimes* cqvert, has manifested 

reason was given, although it is likely that the fact that . iuelf throughout Canadian history-^iigaihst the Chinese 

Delany is black and dresses unconventionaliy had some- and Japanese after their usefulness in the age of railroad 

thing to do with the decision. 'building was over; against Jews during the Hitler years; 

Istvan Meszaros, a "Marxist schola^UM.a 1956 and against people;o61ndian.and Pakistani origin today, 

refugee from Hungary, was also barràt^^frôm^ritty by The mass dëporta^tim%ï^piànéload of Indian visitors 

the ever-vigilant iihmigration authorities, even though imihediately atter thelfederal elections, oii the grounds 

he is hannless enough for the York University administra- that "Ganada doesn't want to be taken for a sucker by 

tion to offer him a teaching position. unscrupulous operators who prey upon the fears of potcn- 

The list goes on. Humberto Pagan, the Puerto Rican tiaLiinmigran'ts", is open racism. So is^re^*lcrack- 

"independantista" leader, is no>v.caught in thè taiigled down on "backdoor immigrants". Thiî^^'new" policy 
mazeof Canadian immigration procedure and Americano's possibly intended to assuage those who objected to 

deportation appeals. ' : ' • the welcoming of the Ugandan Asian refugees.- ' 

^ And then there was the case of. Ed Hogan, a fonnef The point of this editorial is not to seek justice from 

Black Panther Party member, who while appealing the Canadian immigration authorities. If the society itself 

agamst deportation itf Toronto a few weeks ago, was ^ is rooted in injustice and discrimination, the only way 

kidnapped by immjgratioi| officials and turned over to to assert one's rights is by politically struggling against 

*^^r^^ "^Tiiittliyritl^' V"'t"ristic system that thrives upon such discrimina- 

On the other hand, DmytroKupiak, a p^^^^^l- lions. 

nal who collaborated with the Nazis in the Ukraine,*1ias' Canada, an ally ofthe US imperialists, seeks to preserve 

not ,o"'y protM^y.the federal^goy^^ when the its capitalist structure by keeping the territory safe for 

bov.et UnioiigemMd«Mi hls-exta^^ but was even exploitation by the American investors. A world-wide 

allowed to ran a Progressive Conservative candidate ' struggle against the US global domination is a necessary 

m TorontO;Lakeshore during the last election. - condition to end political victimization and econoiÀlc 

Apart frotn the political bias of the Immigration Depart-'- exploitation of the oppressed people of'thc worid 

mcntJurMUCTate in the cases of individuals, there is • . Nesar Ahmad 

jUi^^g-standing racist discrimination against immig- 

^^^ji^the basis of their national origin. This racism. 



Arnold Bennett 



letters 



Reply to certified bullshit 

' '^MHl 

. ThoPlumbef!:8 Pot editors have 
once again exhibited their bigoted 
attitude towards those who differ 
from their arbitrary standards. 
Their most recent issue Included 
several attacl<s on homosexuals 
in general, and the Gay clubjn 
particular. _ ' 

On page 2, 1 find^p 
ous letter to Dr. John asking for 
his advice on oral genital 
techniques among males, (I.e. fel- 
latio). One wonders where the 
editorial staff of the Pot got their 
information. However, I feel that 
they should be thanked, since 
ytgere are certainly some "d-, 
r^'téd" homosexuals who will . 
swallow this Information with avid- 
ity. At the same time, it they are 



going to print a homosexual sex 
guide I should like to ask them 
to print a heterosexual one as 
well. To get serious for a while, 
the statement from the editors 
saying that they meant their sex-, 
uai and racial slurs humourously 
toa te jniy does not excuse them. 
STneTîlÛrs do remain. 

The attitude expressed by l^r. 
J. Fowler is, I hope, not represen- 
tative of the Engineering students. 

alltw Bmhli (acuity, and labels 
thern gte Trather narrow minded 

Regarding Mr. Martone's article 
I should like to refer him to the 
Webster's dictionary; Perverse: 
deviating from what is considered 
right or acceptable, perverted, 
henc'e (2) wicked. 

While I am sure that no 
homosexuals vvill argue that they 
do not differ from the' accepted 
norm . . . they would argue that 
they are not perverts (i.e. wicked. ) 
Thus we are arguing with Mr. Mar- 
tone's semantics rather than hi^ 



statement. We also argue with his 
contention that any group of stu- 
dents at McGlli siiouldbe refused 
funding, and recognition as a club 
because certain other groups do 
not like what they stand for. The 
Students' Sodely does not con- 
done homosexuality, all they are 
doing is affirming the right of any 
McGill student to be represented 
in any activity group that he/she 
.wishes. They have shown tt)eir 
liberalism by granting a budgetjtoi 
the GAY club and by allowing'tnai 
rights of the individual to be recog- 
nized. They are not supporting in 
any way the aims of the group. 
Jn conclusion, I feel that again the 
POT has shown itself to be an ir- 
responsible, bigoted, anddedded- 
yfeactionary paper. 

• CP. Ormos 



Sir, 



Lantos — the 
modern Ecclesiastes 



■ Ecclesiastes, a wise man, once 
said that there is nothing new 
under the sun. As if history has 



not suffidently documented his 
.case, our very own McGill Dally 
appears bent on making a con- 
tribuUoq^njgiargument the Dally 
trieSlftofpeddle in Its "Anti- 
Sémltisnî and Zionism" editorial 
of November 1 5 is the kind of stuff 
Inat has kept the cydical view of 
history .going strong throughout 
the ages. , 

The contention that Jews and 
Zionists are separate groups of 
ïgepple, and that anti-Semitism is 
TH'bogus Issue used by the latter 
to enlist the support of the former 
is devious enough to merit a 
refutation. 

, The Dally would, have us 
believe that, to prove the needier 
her own existence, Israel wel- 
comes anti-Semitism In the Dias- 
pora and exaggerates its mag- 
nitude. Thus, Zionists instill the 
(ear of persecution in the Jewish 
community and use thaUfeattto 
"drive Jews (to quotettRff|^/îf 
quoting one William Zukerm'an ) to 
IsraeL " » 

So, If you have been taken jn 



by Zionist propaganda, which 
claims that Israel is the last refuge 
of a tormented and barbarically 
oppressed people, now, for the 
(irst time, the McGIII Dally brings 
you the tme picture. You see, anti- 
Semitism Is an Ingenious Zionist 

, plot. It's a kind o( (aise consdous- 
neM,'tairnacabre (antasy, which 
IhèT-ZlonisS^ûse to dupe thé 
unsuspecting Jewish masses into 
making aliyah. 

Those Zionists— you've got to 
hand it to thpni— they sure plan 
ahead! This may dome as a sur- 
prise to some o( you, but the brutal 
harassment of Jews in Arab 

'countries,'^ the appropriation of 
property, denial of dvil rights, 

, expulsion, etc., were all Zionist 
inspired acts. And not just for the 
last few years," mind you! It's all'" 
been in th ejworkstfà iv centuries, 
ever slhce"^^|Pferag'aédd^ 
that a Jew vras^UipMias good 
as a Muslim.^CouWif beîT.no . . .; 
one shudders to think o(,it . . .and 

continued on page 10 
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Canada's oldest college 
dally. ; ' f • 

Founded In 1911. 

Distributed every day at the 
following locations: . 



McConnell Hall , •. 
MedlcalCommon Room RVH 




Sir Arthur Currie Gym 
Pathology BIdg. 
Royal Victoria Hospital ' 
Royal Victoria College " 
Strathcoha Hall 
BurnsldeHair 
Otto Maass^ 
Physical Sciencès|Çentre 
MacDonald Engineering 
IVIcConneli Engineering 
Administration 
Arts Building 
Leacôck Building. 
Redpath Library ^ 
Bronfman IVIanagement BIdg 
McLennan Library 
Graduate Library School 
McGill Student.Centre 
PGSSjJbrary „ 
House 
Bldg^ 
Purvis Hall , 
Mclntyre Medical , BIdg 
Stewart Biological Sciences 
Faculty of. Music 
Strathcona.Bijilding 
S^^pja^Medical 
Metepriology 
Placement Service 
Divinity Hall 
WilsonHall 
Music Faculty 
Montreal General hlospital 
Dental Student's Rodm '"^^ 
Chancellor Day Hall 





ALL WELCOME TODAY! 
THE McGILL PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
presents • 
DAVID ELKIN. M.D. 

on - : • 
"THE SCOPE OF PLASTIC AND . 
RECONSTRUCTIVE SURGERY" 

Friday Dec. 8 at 1 PM 
Francis Seminar Room 
. Mclntyre Medical Building (4th floor) 
' (Enter via Medical Library on third floor) 



MERRY CHRISTMAS 

FROM 
YOUR ACADEMIC. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
AND SCHOLARLY 
NIGHT GALLERY. 




EICT 
OR 
FICTION? 

You should avoid' exercise 
during your period,^ 

FictiOTîlr^^mjple rules of 
good health are. always im- 
portant, especially during 
your period.- Exercise, a 
proper diet and a good night's 
sleep go a long way toward 
relieving menstrual cramps 
or preventing them alto- 
gether. And remember, 
you're not "sick." So there's 
no> reason not to follow your . 
normal routine. 



There's ho odor wlien you use 
Tompax tampons. \ . 

^ct. With Tampax tampons, 
dor can't form. Odor is no- 
ticeable only when the fluid 
, is exposed to dir. With 
Tampax taippons; fluid is ab- 
sorbed before it comes in 
contact with-air; therefore, 
odor cannot form. 



You should not bathe during 
your period. 

Fiction! Contrary to superrv^ 
stition, water can't hurpybu' 

intîSinnrSSgfôu your period 
Shampoo your hair, too. And 
don't deny yourself the 
chance to go swimming: 
Tampax tampons are worn 
internally, so you can swirn 
anytime. ' 

4 

Single girls can use Tampax 
tampons, v;- , ^ . 

Fact. Any girPof meristrual 
age who can insert them 
easily and without discom- 
fort, can use Tampax 
tampons_ with complete Con- 
fidence. Follow the easy di- 
rections in every, package. 

Our only Inlereat Is proiecUng yoti. 






Ml: 






OttllOrCD IT « DOCTM 

MID ■( Hiiuwn or mam 

TAMPAX TAMPONS ARE MADE ONLY BY 
CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION LTD., 

n/MiniC. ONTAIIIO 



Ajiewly diMioverecTletter 



translated by 
Sheldon Goidfarb 

TRANSLATOR'S 
FOREWORD . 

herffoilowing letter from a 
Canadian seigneur to a cousin of ' 
his in France was quite acciden- 
tally discovered just recentiy in 
McG\\\ University's McLennan 
Library. Thfs discovery was very 
fortunate, for tlie remarks' con- 
tained in the tetter shed new light 
on life in Canada during the 
French regime. 

The letter was found in the 
pages of an old book of seigneur- 
'lal documents. How thé letter got 
there can only be hypothesized, 
but it may be noted that the book 
was lying misfiied and-^hidden 
behind another book; and It turned 
out that the document book was 
really part of the Redpath Library 
collection. Still, explanations are 
risky, and I shall not atternpt^pne.' 
As. for the contents ofjKejéttér. 
iilthére Is little for me toiSvfiâffice 



fiwilw' letter itself can "u^,,,,^-,^ 
below. It should be pointed -out, 
however, that the fetter was hand- 
written, and it was thus impossible 
to decipher it in a few places. The 
most unfortunate occurrence of 
' this illegibility is in the signature, 
which has been completely 
obscured, meaning that it cannot 
be determined exactly who wrote 
the letter, except by internal evi- 
dence. This evidence, however, 
is scanty and not (to me, at least ) 
particularly enlightening; but it 
may provide a basis for future 
research into this interesting 
question; ^ , . 

And now to the ^^lette i ^y whlch 
perhaps can be (fMOlMq'asltKe 
last word from New France. 

Sheldon Goidfarb 
. \ ' McGill Unlversity.'l 

^^Novbmber, 1700 

V^'^Tlt'^as with great amusement 
— although I hasten to ^idd that 
I have no Inlenlion cf noicuilng 
your good will— that I read your 
worried communication, yyhich 
arrived in September on one of 
the last ships from France. 
As I look out now at tlie freshly 
' fallen jshow/blaôMiiglîpy seig- 
neurié^fôr^nr6wiP»comé early 
and heavily in this country— I am 
much touched by your deeo and. 
evident concern over my well- 
being in this New Land. Your letter 
is most especially, vyelcome 
because I h aye ihad J tU eico ntact 
vyrith the Old (^lî^^lP^tter 
years; most mer^^^M^ose 
family there hàve^now^aepàrted 
for the great seigneuries of our 
Lord in Heaven. 1 was thus very 
happy to receive your letter and 
to learn the news you rejated 
therein. 

Equally happily, I can Inform 
you that your concern over my 



UtnitntJ aay;/iy i/Se/V ^turfxj àueJ.ut monei; 



or jn 



oJoce, to tAtir Seigneur. 



On recei\>ir\q hij '^not And tfia 
Jci^iiiiuff bireAaaJec), u.'itfaui JkiorJ 
or sjiurjf Anecf/'iy J' I'lc tùi'cn^y 
door I'Jvj^^^ie. {liithfut to tht. Kiha. 




well-being was unneeded. I can, 
of course,, see' how this concern 
arose. In fact, it is very simple to 
get to the heart of the matter. But 
before I go further, I wish to make 
one request of you: that all which 
I herein relate be kept by you in 
the strictest of confidences.'- To 
allay your fears, I must relate facts 
which are not meet to be^sçreàd 
: generally. : about: thwiliîlsomfti 
respects '\cohtradiàl|we»factt^ 
which did previously reach your 
ears, or give a different interpreta- 
tion to them, a different emphasis; 
these latter facts, although truthful 
In some particulars^icture things 
in such a way asjtobgver^usefui 
in thèv.vork of p^ng^lgbod.face 
upon matters hen^liyh^wes of 
those who 'w6uld^be*>'most 
offended wëre it to be apparent 
how the system really works. ' 

has, been . . . (here one line 
Is smudged and illegible^S.G.) 
. . . that the life of the censitaire is 
very comfortable. Many stories 
have given this impression, 
which is one we,:, seigneurs 
-should like to have' "generally " 
accepted. 

The Canadian censitaire, these 
stories tell us, is independent and 
free; he lives in gaiety and rude 
plenty (whatever that means) as 
long as he works hard and is not 
lazy; he Is not oppressed, espe- 
cially compared with his French 
counterpart; . he pays low dues; he 
is on an equal level with the seig- 
neurs; there are no class distinc- 
tions or.extremfes pf 'wealthVfhe 
government and the judiciary act 
in everyone's interest, most often 
protecting the ^^cejifite^e^; from 
seigneurial abùsefthe*çensitaire 
is generally contented, etc. 

You. rightly ask how i can find 
life profitable if the censitaires are 
so well off and pay me minimal 
dues. If such were indeed the 



case, I would, of course, find it 
not profitable at all; and some 
reports would have it that we seig- 
neurs are sutferinqiQjMat})^ia,Wft 

are, they es^.^^^KS?^^ 
agents, struggling tb'make'ends 
meet, while our tenants are most 
comfortable. We . are 
Impoverished, with no power, 
while the censitaires prosper and 
fashion the style.of life here. (That 
$(the most extrenfe version: that 
■our underlings are better off than 
we; usually, the story is merely 
that everyone is equally poor or 
equally comfortable.)' 

Such nonsense has been 
stated many times, and there is 
no reason to stop stating it, since 



greatness of our sovereign Louis 
(the fourteenth of that name) can 
bë made known— for all these 



he agreed ttofemorce the action. 
The offending censitaire, 1 would 
add in passing, was further tried 
by the royal prévôté. He was 
found guilty of heresy and sedition 
and was branded and thrown into 
irons. . > . . , 

Some of these censitaires, you 
may thus understand, fancy them- 
selves to be important and try to 
put themselves on our level, but 
igjjLcases they are put in their 
piara^he seigneurial courts, the 
royai'cQurts, the Sovereign Coun- 
cil, the Intendant, and the 
capitaines . de; mijipe. all sen/e to 
uphold séigneûriàl authority. Con- 
comitant with seigneurial author- 
ity and revenue goes social pre- 
stige: the right of the front pew, 
of being first (behind the curé) Fn 
all religious parades, and so forth. 

I hasten to remark at this point 
that life in Canada Is not perfect. 
There are hardships, even for 
seigneurs. ... 

There is the horrendous 
climate, for one thing. The winters 
are overly long and harsh; and it 
tihay be just my impression, but 
It seems that the summers are 
hotter here, bringing vyith them a 



(reasons, in all these.respects. life '-["^"f 



rtiere is different 

But the différences afe.'in truth, 
minor and do not bother us. Here, 
as in France, we run the land sys- 
tem in order to get a good life out 
of It. The venture is actually very 
profitable (although even to you, 
I dare not . reveal the exact 
figures). We accrue wealth 
throu.gh the cens et rentes, the 
lods et ventes, a limited amount 
of corvée (which, however, falling 
in the busy soviring, haying, har- 
vesting, and ploughing seasons, 
" ■" ' the 



Is^;] stilly ;.,remunerative), 
it serves such ah ob Y tp w ly|U8e fq| ^bàhàyi^^^ rent for the common 
purpose. Ironicali'gjffiSyiH^^ fishing dues, and so 



job has been dony too Wëll.*an dltfohH fAll. these dues are as those 



even the better sort of péople, 
yourself, are believing it. 

So now to the truth of things. 
But, again, I must warn you to 
keep the strictest confidence in all 
this. For it . , .(the rest of this 
paragraph is obscured by a large 
inkbloVs.G.) 

The situation here is probably 
very much like yours, as near as 
I can remember how things were 
in the Old Land. This is only to 
be expected,! for a province set 
up by France Jsra . French .pro- 
vince. We do.have our Intendant 
and our Governor, and also..our 
royql courts, just as you do. Of 
coùrse, sincejMe are an overseas 
colony, since the trade in peltries 
is so important, since there is so 
much open land (allowing cen- 
sitaires to (flee more easily, 
although I have heard that those 
•In France are running away more 
than ever these days too), and 
since we are obligated to bring out 
settlers and grant land in order to 
establish the colony so that the 
Gospel can be diffused and the 



prahcër although you have 
some others that we do not. 

I should make mention here of 
the revenue I receive from the 
trade in peltries with the savages. 
I have led more than one mission 
to ttîe west (Michilimackinac, to 
be precise),- and these ventures 
have been extremely profitable 
too, it being possible, for instance, 
to get a good greasy beaver robe 
for a few beads or knives or other 
rubbish. 

There are also revenues from 
holding** court on the seigneurie. 
I am reminded of a case last year 
Tn which one of my' censitaires 
refused to pay his dues (one can- 
not always convince them that 
these are minimal). I held court, 
.as usual, in the hall outside my 
château and. ordered his dues 
paid. The ungrateful wretch 
refused, making blasphemous 
and seditious remarks, where- 
upon I ordered his land confis- 
cated to my demesne. I then called 
on Intendant 'Champigny at the 
Palais de Justice in Quebec, and 



mosquitoes. The climate prevents 
the cultivation of pears and 
peaches, and these used to be 
my favouritë fruits; I must, now 
content myself with apples and 
plums. 

There Is also the Indian danger. 
The Iroquois savages in the past 
encroached upon our lands a 
great deal, perpetrating hideous 
massacres.' Of course, we warred 
upon them in return; and as an 
officer In the Carignan-Salières 
Regiment, I led some of those 
warring parties. But.the savages' 
aggressions have all but ended 
now that Governor Callières has 
worked out a truce with rriost of 
them. The Epgiish are another 
threat; but there has been peace 
between us for the last three 
years. 'Then, again, these 
threatening war conditions had 
their good side, In that— to a cer- 
tain, but unfortunately ~ limited, 
extent— they made ihe censitaire 
more concerned with qutside dan- 
gers than with his own humble lot. 

What is" most annoying to me 
is the censorious role usurped by 
the clerics, especially the Jesuits. 
My eldest daughter was subjected 
just, las't summer to the most 
hutniliatlnig treatment by some 
over-zealous " priests who 
objected to the style of her latest 
finery. They have even talked of 
banning some of these styles; and 
this after I went to the great 
expense -of importing the latest 
dresses from Paris.' 

The trouble is that the clergy 
are too much inclined to meddle 
intemporal affairs. They holdlands 
themselves as seigneurs and also 
take part in the peltrie trade. They 
seek to gain civil power and are 



A lïewlY discovered lettOT 



translated by 
Sheldon Goldfarb 

TRANSLATOR'S 
FOREWORD 

The following letter from a 
Canadian seigneur to a cousin of ' 
his in France was quite acciden- 
tally discovered just recently in 
McGlll University's t/cLennan 
Library. This discovery was very 
fortunate, for the remarl<s con- 
tained in the letter shed new light 
on life in Canada during the 
French regime. 

The letter was found in the 
pages of an old book of seigneur- 
'ial documents. How the letter got 
there can only be hypothesized, 
but it may be noted that tfie book 
was lying , misfiied and hidden 
behind another book; and it turned 
out that the document book was 
really part of the Redpath Library 
collection. Still, explanations are 
risky, and I shall not attempt one." 

As for the contents of the letter, 
there is littte for me to say, since 
the letter itself can be found 
below. It shouldjbev pointed out, 
however, thai the letter was hand- 
written, and it was thus impossible 
to decipher it in a few places. The 
most unfortunate occurrence of 
this illegibility is in the signature, 
which has been completely 
obscured, meaning that it cannot 
be determined exactly who wrote 
the letter, except byi internal evi- 
dence. This evidenced however. 
Is scanty and not (to me, at least ) 
particularly enlightening; but it 
may provide a basis for future 
research into \h\s interesting 
question. 

And now to the letter, which 
perhaps can be described as the 
last word from New France. 

Sheldon Goldfarb 
... . ' McGm University 

24 November, 1700 
t^y dearest cousin, 

tt was writh great amusement 
—although I hasten to add that 
I have no intention of ridiculing 
your good will— that I read your 
worried communication, wtiicii 
arrived in September on one of 
the last ships from France. 
As I look out now at ttje freshly 
' fallen snow blanketing my seig- 
neurie— for snows come early 
and heavily in this country— I am 
much touched by vour deeo and, 
evident concern over my welt- 
being in this New Land. Your letter 
is most especially welcome 
because I have had little contact 
with the Old Country in these latter 
years; most members of my close 
family there have now departed 
for the great seigneuries of our 
Lord in Heaven. I was thus very 
happy to receive your letter and 
to learn the news you related 
therein. 

Equally happily, I can inform 
you that your concern over my 
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well-being was unneeded. I can, 
of course, see how this concern 
arose. In fact, it is very simple to 
get to the heart of the matter. But 
before I go further, I wish to make 
one request of you: that all which 
I herein relate be kept by you in 
the strictest of confidences. To 
allay your fears, I must relate facts 
which are not meet to be spread 
generally about; they in some 
respects 'contradict the facts 
which did previously reach your 
ears, or give a different interpreta- 
tion to them, a different emphasis; 
these latter facts, although truthful 
in some particulars, picture things 
in such a way as to be very useful 
in thèvïfork of putting a good face 
uponjnatters^here in the eyes of 
those^ho'"would be most 
offended were it to be apparent 
how the system really works. ' 

It has been . . . (here one line 
is smudged and illegible— S.G.) 
... that the life of the censitaire is 
very comfortable. Many stories 
fiave given this impression, 
which is one we seigneurs 
- should like to have generally 
accepted. 

The Canadian censitaire, these 
stories tell us, is independent and 
free; he lives in gaiety and rude 
plenty (whatever that means) as 
long as he wori<s hard and is not 
lazy; he js not oppressed, espe- 
cially compared with his French 
counterpart; he pays low dues; he 
is on an equal level with the seig- 
neurs; there are no class distinc- 
tions or extremes of wealth; the 
government and the judiciary act 
in everyone's interest, most otten 
protecting the censitaire from 
seigneurial abuse; the censitaire 
is generally contented, etc. 

You rightly ask how I can find 
life profitable if the censitaires are 
so well off and pay me minimal 
dues. If such were indeed the 



case, I would, of course, find it 
not profitable at all; and some 
reports would have it that we seig- 
neurs are suffering greatly. We 
are, they say, mere , settling 
agents, .st^gUng Jq make ends 
meet, whlle^ollnenants are most 
comfortable. We are 
impoverished, with no power, 
while the censitaires prosper and 
fashion the style of life here. (That 
Is the most extrenfe version: that 
our underlings are better off than . 
we; usually, the story Is merely 
that everyone is equally poor or 
equally comfortable.)' 

Such nonsense has been 
stated many times, and there is 
no reason to stop stating it, since 
it serves such an obviously useful 
purpose. Ironically, however,' the 
job has beeri^donè too well, and 
even thé better sort of people, like 
yourself, are believing it. 

So now to the truth of things. 
But, again, I must warn you to 
keep the strictest confidence in all 
this. For It vf!i(the:4 reit%f this . 
paragraph Is Obscured by a' large 
Inkblot— S.G.) 

The situation here is probably 
very much like yours, as near as 
I can remember how things were 
in the Old Land. This is only to 
be expected, for a province set 
up by France is a French .pro- 
vince. We do have our Intendant 
and our Governor, and also .our 
royal courts, just as you do. Of 
course, since.v;e are an overseas 
colony, since the trade in peltries 
is so important, since there is so 
much open land (allowing cen- 
sitaires to { flee more easily, 
although I have heard that those 
in France are running away more 
than ever these days too), and 
since wo are obligated to bring out 
settlers and grant land in order to 
establish the colony so that the 
Gospel can be diffused and the 



greatness of our sovereign Louis 
(the fourteenth of that name) can 
be made known — for all these 
reasons, in all these jespects, life 
here is different.^^^.' 
. But the differences'are, In truth, 
minor and do not bother us. Here, 
as in France, we run the land sys- 
tem in order to get a good life out 
of it. The venture is actually very 
profitable (although even to you, 
I dare not . reveal the exact 
figures). We accrue wealth. 



he agreed to enforce the action. 
The offending censitaire, I would 
add in passing, was further tried 
by the royal prévôté. He was 
found guilty of heresy and sedition 
and was branded and thrown into 
irons. . 

Some of these censitaires, you 
, may thus understand, fancy them- 
selves to be important and try to 
put themselves on our level, but 
in all cases they are put in their 
place. The seigneurial courts, the 
royal courts, the Sovereign Coun- 
cil, the Intendant, and the 
capitaines de milice all sen/e to 
uphold seigneurial authority. Con- 
comitant with seigneurial author- 
ity and revenue goes social pre- 
stige: the right of the front pew, 
of being first (behind the curé) m 
all religious parades, and so forth. 

I hasten to remark at this point . 
that life in Canada Is not perfect. 
There are hardships, even for 
seigneurs. ^ 

There is the horrendous 
climate, for one thing. The winters 
are overly long and harsh; and it 
riiay be just my Impression, but 
it seems that the summers are 
hotter here, bringing with them a 
monstrous curse of black fllè's'ând 
mosquitoes. The climate prevents 
the cultivation of pears and 
peaches, and these used to be 
my favourite fruits; I must, now 
content myself with apples and 
plums. 

There is also the Indian danger. 
The Iroquois savages in the past 
encroached upon our lands a 



through the cens et rentes,, iKe^éreàti deal, perpetrating hideous 



lods et ventes, a limited amount 
of corvée (which, however, falling 
in the busy sowing, haying, har- 
vesting, and ploughing seasons, 
is still remunerative), the 
banalités, a rent for the common 
pasture, the fishing dues, and so 
forth. All. these dues are as those 
in France, although you have 
some others that we do not. 

I should make mention here of 
the revenue I receive from the 
trade in peltries with the savages. 
I have led more than one mission 
to ttîè west ((tAlchiiimackinac, to 
be precise), and these ventures 
have been extremely profitable 
too, it being possible, for instance, 
to get a good greasy beaver robe 
for a few beads or knives or other 
rubbish. 

There are also revenues from 
holding» court on the seigneurie. 
I am reminded of a case last year 



massacres. Of course, we warred 
upon them in return; and as an 
officer in the Carignan-Salières 
Regiment. I led some of those 
warring parties. But the savages" 
aggressions have all but ended 
now that Governor Callières has 
worked out a truce with most of 
them. The Egglish are another 
threat;, bill there has been peace 
between ùs for the last three 
years. 'Then, again, these 
threatening war conditions had 
their good side, in that— to a cer- 
tain, but unfortunately limited, 
extent- they made the censitaire 
more concern.Sd with outside dan- 
gers than wrtth his own humble lot. 

What is most annoying to me 
is the censorious role usurped by 
the clerics, especially the Jesuits. 
My eldest daughter was subjected 
just las't summer to the most 
humiliating treatment by some 



In which one of my' censitaires over-zealous ' priests who 
refused to pay his dues (one can- objected to the style of her latest 



not always convince them that 
these are minimal ). I held court, 
as usual, in the hall, outside my 
château and ordered his dues 
paid. The ungrateful wretch 
refused, making blasphemous 
and seditious remarks, where- 
upon I ordered his land confis- 
cated to my demesne. I then called 
on Intendant 'Champigny at the 
Palais de Justice in Quebec, and 



finery. They have even talked of 
banning some of these styles; and 
this atter I went to the great 
expense of importing the latest 
dresses from Paris. 

The trouble Is that the clergy 
are too much inclined to meddle 
intemporni affairs. They hold lands 
themselves as seigneurs and also 
take part in the peltrio trade. They 
seek to gain civil power and are 
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too little inclined to things spiritual. 
Our late Govemomontenac was' 
quite right in sl^q^ey are more 
interested In 'converting beavers 
than souls. 

The religious orders control 
education as well, and this has 
resulted in an emphasis on train- 
ing for the clergy, to the neglect 
of all else. It is a sorry thing, biit 
my soristhaw giv erv little of the 
classicaj^od^bn so necessary 
forany'geniiëmàn. 

In one respect, thougl], the cler- 
ical influence is all to the good. 
That is in their forbidding printing 

' presses. This keeps out subver- 
sive' literature and checks, the 
spread of such Ideas, although 
the spirit of indociiity is nonethe- 
less rampant among the cen- 
sitaires. The isolated instance I 
cited is really but one of many. 
For instance, the censitaires are 
given to singing the most outra- 
geous _ and .seditious songs 
imaginable; there is a great deal 
of , disrespect; many have run 
away; and tliere have been upris- 
ings on occasion, requiring firip 
action by troops or even, unhap-' 
pily, minor concessions. We have 
never, as an example of the latter, 
been able to impose the taille; one 

. such attempt caused a near riot, 
and we gave it up. The corvée 
has also brought forth protest/as 
has the quality and price of 
merchandise.' And you probably 
know about the demonstrations 
against chm:çlv^the,"which forced 
them to be cutm half and applied 
only to grain! 

We are compelled to use force 
and concesslon ^ ^te^ matéfyâ t^ 

■ maintain some^SmfflanSe^f*? 
order. It is not true, you see, that 
the censitaires are quite content, 
but we try to make them so— by 
force, if necessary. 

Myself, I am more or less con- 
tent. There are, of course, the ' 
qualifications which ! have just 
outlined.' But I have not done too 
badly here. St. Martin's Feast is 
just past, and the capons, the 
wheat, and a great many livres 
have come in. No one this year 
gfefusec ^ pay me nt, and I. foresee 
f^eas^^P CT ttt And this is v\rith- 
but ' 'effenf^considering my 
revenues f rorn peltries. • 

It is not true, certainly, that 
every seigneur here is extremely 
rich; but neither is every seigneur 
in France. Some always do better 
than others; I, myself, have done 
welL Which is not to say that I 
always did so well. Wheh'l first 
started, I just scraped by, as I had 
only 20 tenant families, and they 
had not cleared much land; also, 
my newly built stone mill was not 
yet paying for itself. Further, I had 
not even ope Pan! house^lave 
then,-and had not yetlengaged 
any indentured carpenters, 
wheelwrights, or ^he like. Also, 
there was much less cattle then; 
there were few crops besides 
wheat; and there was much. less 
fishing. What was most humiliat- 
ing was that my château had just 
been - begun and had little of its 
present luxury, so that it looked 
almost like a censitaire's cabin. 
Now, of course, there can be no 
mistaking what it is. 

Even vflth my advances, how- 
ever, ...thereu is still room for 
improvement. I have land of two 
leagues width on the St. Lawr- 
ence àndiâilléqua' depth (about 



fourth of this and have cleared sitaires over their burdens: pro- 
only one-half of that. Of course, ■ tests against corvée, banalités, 
some of the uncleared land is too high prices, high tithes, and taxa- 
marshv^oibe ol much use.ijbu^^nf^Montreai sav^^^ 
thereMs'stllifplenty of good lanS^wHitRëVé was ah w 
that could be put Into productlonl^ Jn 1728. 



Then, again, there is not as much 
need to expand now as before, 
for my annualincome of several 
thousand Ij^^^^while it could be 
raised (I amiure Le Ber, for one, 
makes at least twice as much ), 
is sufficiently large to make for a 
pleasant life. 

I see that I have written at great 
length and yet have not inquired 
about ybur health and your 
family's. Pardon me, but t was so 
keen, oh setting you aright on 
these crudaj matters that I put all 
other things in the background, 
you should be wondering about 
my family, know that they are all 
well. 

And now I muât end off, for my 
wife tells me there is to be a ball 
tonight, despite the Jesuits, 
in . . . (the rest of the letter, includ- 
ing one more paragraph and the 
signature, seems to have been 
written hurriedly and is completely 
unreadable — S.G. ) 



POSTSCRIPT 



23,0b0lffaCTe^S.G.). My 56 
tenant families occupy only one- 



This letter, of course, was never 
written by any Canadian seigneur, 
but I believe it could have been 
written if any of them had wanted 
to reveal the true state of affairs 
in New France. 

; Did the;Xanadian censitaires 
^suffer heavy b'uridens arid iiesult- 
ing poverty? Did the seigneurs 
have economic privileges? Were 
the government and the judiciary 
tools of the seigneurs and others 
(merchants, clergy) in the ruling, 
class?' Was there discontent 
among the censitaires? 

Stanley Ryersop, Iti The Found- 
ing of Canada: Beginnings to 
1815, and Gustavus Myers, in A 
Histofy.otfianadian Wealth, both 
argijé;ir^th]^àffirmative. 

Ryërson''^ lists all the dues, 
showing that they were burden- 
^sb^eg|flxactionâ for, the cen- 
sftafre^THey wéré also "lucrative 
sources of finance" for the seig- 
neurs. By 1700, 90 seigneurs 
were being supported by 18,000 
indentured servants and cen- 
. sitàirés ,(not counting seigneurial 
revenue from the fur trade )• Many 
seigneurs also kept Pani house 
slaves. 

The censitaires suffered many 
hardships. Myers, for instance, 
cites Intendant Raudot talking 
about "heavy" rents and 
dues... for although 30 sous 
appear but a triffeVit is a . great 
deal in this country where money 
is scarce." Ryerson notes the 
soaring prices. Myers points out 
that there were many tieggars in 
the colony: in 1676, an ordinance 
was passed prohibiting all begg- 
ing without a license. 

The T/t/es and Documents 
Relating td , the • Seigniorial 
Tenure, - In return to an address 
of the Legislative Assembly of 
1852 shows that land grants to 
seigneurs were huge. Common 
were those of one and four square 
leagues (about 6000 and 23,000 
acres);^b(jt some were as big as 
120 square leagues. 

Ryerson describes the many 
protests of the discontented cen- 



These protests, Ryerson says, 
were usually put down by the 
"armed forces of the absolute 
monarchy'/, which were meant to 
maintain respect for "feudal and 
merchant-capitalist property". 
The government, he adds, "rep- 
resented the combined general 
interests of feudal absolutism, 
clericalism and merchants' capi- 
tal." An example of the sort of jus- 
tice found in such a ragime was 
the, severe punishment of one 
iii.^auLDupuy for voicing approval 
If the English Revolution. Further, 
it was very convenient for the 
seigneurs that- they were 
empowered to sit in judgement 
over their own tenants in the seig- 
neurial courts to force dues pay- 
ments. 

Myers notes that mere expres- 
sions of "resentment, contradic- 
tion, ingratitude, or scandal" were 
liable to punishments, including 
confiscation of lands, And '-'obe-. 
dience to constituted authority 
was maintained by 'branding, 
lashing, shackling, mutilation and 
by prisons, the galleys, burning 
and hanging." 

Contrary to what the standard 
histories say, there was little dif- 
fererice between the lot of the 
censitaire in Canada and that in 
France. One book on 17th- 
century f^rance lists the dues pay- 
able there, which were almost 
identical with those in Canada, 
and concludes . thàt "what 
remained of feudalism In seven- 
teenth century France was still 
* oppressive." 



The staridard histories gener- 
ally argue against the position of 
Ryerson and Myers, but even they 
resent reveajing information and 
make revealing admissions. 

W.B. Muhro notes that it "was 
several of the seigneurs who "had 
the most influence in the little 
administrative circle at Quebec." 
Francis Parkman cites an accusa- 
tion, that the members of the 
Sovereign Council were "allied to 
the chief families and chief 
merc}iants in Canada, in whose 
interest they make the laws." R.C. 
Harris notes that "some ol the 
most influential men in the colony 
were seigneurs.". 

Harris also gives interesting 
figures i;shL0vying4lhat seigneurs 
with*50 Vensitaires could make 
several thousand livres from their 
seigneuries, even after allowing 
- for expenditures on the miii(and 
there were at least a dozen seig- 
neurs, he says', whose "seig- 
_oeuries could have been very pro- 
fitable.'!). Many censitaires, on 
the other hand, just scraped by 
on what they produced (walking 
"a narrow line between a meagre 
liy ifig and starvation'' ), while even 
the'better-off onissrwere lucky to 
make a few hundred extra livres 
in sales. 

jij^But Harris - still clai^ 

^^ahy seigneurs were rî3*l)etter 
off than their censitaires and 
nowhere were there those 
extremes ol wealth . . .There was 
little economic basis for class in 
Canada." And "a habitant and his 
family were able to Wye comfortab- 
ly . . .periods of hardship were 
exceptional." 

Harris eventually works himself 
into a corner by pointing out that 
coureurs de bols made little 
money, but that many censitaires 




still fled to the' woods. Thus, "the 
attractiOQ^oyhe^fur trade for so 
mahp^aBittm^i: is not easily 
explainiâ'.!fûn1êssj;j)rro the 
censitâtrës'wëfë'^nol' rèally that 
comfortable on the land. 

Parkman says, "Canada was 
not governed to the profit of a 
class." He adds that the seigneur 
was powerless and that the inten- 
dant took the side of the cen- 
sitaire. He talks of "the 
impoverished seigneur" and the 
well-off censitaire, citing an 18th- 
century report that "one finds no 
rich persons whatever" and a 
statement by Intendant Duches- 
neau in 1679 that "such -of the 
labouring class as apply them- 
selves, steadily Jo cultivating the 
soil not only live'very well, bul are 
incomparably better off than the 
better sort of peasant in France." 
Another historian cites a 17th: 
century traveller's comment that 
the censitaires were "on the level 
of the nobles themselves." 

Munro claims that "dues and 
services ! . .were not burden- 
some". Also, the seigneurs were 
"not a privileged order", and the 
censitaire "was well behaved and 
gave thé adthorities little trouble." 
He even paid his tithe "with exem- 
plary care." (He' claims this 
despite everyone else's acknow-- 
ledgement of the protests that 
forced the tithes to be cut by half. ) 

D!A. Heneker repeats, "While 
the riobility of the Colony were 
often struggling and poverty- 
stricken,: the - habitant . . .lived in 
coihparative comfort." (One may 
agree that some of seigneurs did 
poorly,, but. yvhatrdoes that prove 
about the'positloh of seigneurs as 
a whole? That some business 
men today go bankrupt does not 
prove that the bourgeoisie as a 
whole is worse off than the work- 
ers.) 

B. Suite, CE. Fryer, and LO. 
David also hold that the "lot of the 
habitant was not an unpleasant 
one", even though they admit the 
"general poverty of the habitants 
as a class." ( 
W.J. Eccles follows every old 

, deception of the standard his- 
tories and, also invents a few of 
his own.^e cefisitaires were bet- 
ter offthan' their French counter- 
parts, and the seigneurial system 
"had much to recommend it". He 
even claims that land grants were 
not large. He adds that dues were 
not remunerative to the seigneur, 
nor a burden to the censitaire (it 
should be noted that he misstates 
the value of the banalités as one- 
fortieth of the grain milled instead 
of one-fourteenth ). 

Also, says Eccles, "the habitant 
was well off; it was the seigneur 

' who . . .had a hard-time to make 
ends meet." (It is interesting, 
. though, : that . he reports the 
salaries of indentured servants to 
be at most 90 livres, while govern- 
ment offidals were paid as much 
as 24.000.) 

I Eccles admits authoritarianism, 
' but says that the government had 
the interests of the people at heart 
("human rights wére more impor- 
tant than property rights"); there 
were even "representative" 
assemblies like the Brandy Pariia- 
ment: an "assembly of 20 leading 
residents of the colony, involved 
in the fur trade". He concludes 
that "the greatmass of peôplë.hàd 
no desire for self-government; 
were quite incapable of it even, if 
continued on page 25 
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yet, well, you never know with 
those Jews . . .er . . .1 mean 
Zionists . .'.maybe. Must maybe, 
Moses-himself was in on the plot. 

And that folks, is just the 
beginning. You all l<now, of 
course, about the Jewish com- 
rades in the SovietHJ^oh; and 
how the Zionists a^^^jjjËp kid- 
nap them from thOT MB j Eb liss. 
It's public; knoyvlea^^n^ever 
since thè'* ZIonlsF'InstlgatoR?^ 
some even joined the Party and 
rose to prominent positions, only 
to sabotage the masses — ever- 
since they were lynched in the 
purification witchhunts of the vari- 
ous Soviet and Eastem European 
Peoples' Republics in the '50's 
and early 60's, the remainder of- 
the Jewish population has been 
deeply grateful to. the 
executioners. 

And the Spanish 
Inauisitlorfegdadmatlng ■ the 
SephardlojBJe^tsh Community 
and : forcing 'the survivors into 
exile.' Arid the gory pogroms of 
Czarist Russia. And the rulers 
who decreed, not too long ago, 
that Jews may not own land or 
hold public office in most Euro- 
pean countries. And that Dreyfus 
affair. Or, closer to home, that cry 
of "maudit juiP' taken up with such 
relish under the regime of„Mauricé 
Duplessis, who some, may still 
remember. And Brazil, Argentina 
and Paraguay, embracing the 
assassins of 6,000.0001nnocents 
up to this day. Or Idi Amin, order- 
ing his army and police, to shoot 
any Israeli on Ugandan territory 
on sight. Zionist agents all of 
them, of course. 

Not to mention the most sinister 
scheme of them all, a plan so 
astute and fiendish that only an 
army' of Shylocks could have- 
cooked it up. Brace yoursèif, 
because,' yes, it's true: The Zfon- 
ists were behind Nazism, they put 
Hitler in power (there is some evi- 
dence that Hitler himself was a 
Zionist., but that's still inconclu- 
sive), and all this, just'so they 
could lure Jevra from all over the , 
world to Israël, by making It too' 
hot for them toiJive^^riy where 
else. It was the"' Zionists ^Hb 
designed the gas-chambers and 
. all the other atrocities. It was they 
who murdered their own fathers," 
mothers, children and best- 
'friends, they who . gang:raped 
their terriffed women, used their 
own beloved as guinea pigs, they 
who massacred the' greying 
grandfathers and the starving 
babes. It's, all there in the McGiU 
Daily, if you don't believe it. "In 
Germany itself, the Zionist move- 
ment thrived durijMj^he^^^^ 
months of the Hitler^ regin]^ is 
how Messrs. Ahmad a^lShe^^iit 
it. History books may'not^Sreè, 
but then— you guesséd it— Zion- 
ists wrote them, turning history on 
its head, as it were. 

Cunning people, these Zionists, 
single-handedly forging the his- 
tory of the world. Who'd have ever 
suspected that they were so pow- 
erful. ' Maybè^'it' wouldn't- be, such 
a bad fdea to drown them th the 
sea after all. Maybe terrorism and 
Indiscriminate murder is the only 



way to deal with such warped 
types. If such thoughts have , 
crossed your mind, don't worry, 
you are not a racist. What you 
rèally are is an anti-Zionist, and 
that's O.K. 

Sophisticated as it is, the 
Ahmad-Sher theory of anti- 
Semitism .is going to^be a bit dif- 
flcult to sell to some people. I fear 
that^y: own uncle, for Instance, 
^fî'neVer take kindly to it. Having 
been a sonderkommando in the 
death-chambers of Mauthausen, 
privileged with the task of extract- 
ing the gold teeth of the dead arid 
then handing the booty'ôve^tÔ^^ 
Nazi guards to postpone^HSSSvl^ 
execition, he is probablyfoot^ 
vinced that it was the Germans^ 
who were responsible for thè' 
genocide, and ttie other European 
nations— Stalin's Russia 
includeci— who shared the guilt 
through complacency. 
. As-a matter of fact, I am con- 
strained to say that I don't believe 
the Ahmiad-Sher theory myself. 
The unparalelled suffering of the 
Jewish people during the 
holocaust weighs upon the con- 
sciousness' of every Jew alive 
today. Contemporary 
experience is shaped 
memory of the holocaust and its 
lessons, the chief one being that, 
when it comes to a crisis, the only 
real ally a Jew has In the worid 
is another Jew. Thirty years ago, 
the whole world condemned Jews 
to death. Some took an active part 
in implementing the sentence 

riêiinimiiSfiîBeran 
nof the Marelsts'wehroul of their 
way to save the Jews. 

If I were not a Jew, and if I could 
remain cold to the anguish of my 
parents' generation, I might be 
content to debate this issue by the 
gentlemen's club rules of the left- 
liberal intelligentsia. As it is, I felt 
only nausea when I read 1he 
Da//y's arguments, the nausea 
one might feel upon discovering 
that, not satisfied with torture, 
maiming aiid murder, the assa- 
slns dug up the. graves to chomp 
on the limbs of the dead. . 

Tell me, my well-informed 
editorialists, every • time I've 
encountered the fangs of anti- 
Semitism in my own life, was it 
always, staged by Israeli.age n te?,^ 
The time; for example?%l5 w (jyt)8: 
in'sëcoHd grade in Htinga 

" I got into a fight with a datffmate> 
who called me,' (or the first-^ut. 
not last— lime In Tny life, a "dirty 
Jew"? In the course of the bout 
the shape of his mouth was 
slightly altered, and,'the following 
'day, he and two friends took their 
revenge, setting upon nie after 
scfiool and chasing me all the way 

'home, regaling me 'with a variety 
of reasons why a Jew is better 
dead than alive. This, by the way, 

, occunedon the streets of a social- 
ist country where, as you know, 
there is no'radal discrimination. 

How do you account for the 
times I was charged with the mur- 
der of Christ, with hoarding gold, 
and simply referred to as a Jewish 
"gringo", day in and day out, when 
I was all of 12 and 13 years old^ 
in Montevideo, Uruguay? How 
about the innumerable times that 
the four of. us who were, Jewish 
in my school had to walk home 
together to protect ourselves from 
daily Ihrashings at the hands of 
rabid street gangs whose idea of 



entertainment was to beat up a 
couple of Jews? How about the 
time my history teacher in grade 
elght^ljlrUJlruguay— called me 
an^tnsoientfOew when I talked 
back to her? And the times when 
I saw pamphlets littering the 
streets, proclaiming that it was the 
Jews who were to blame for all 
of the country's problems? How 
about the year of mini- 
pogroms— 1962— when Jewish 
girls could not walk on the street 
by themselves for fear of getting* 
kidnapped, raped, and 
mutilated? How about the relative 
of 'a friend of mine, a 16-year old 
girl who had the honor of being 
initiated into sex by three members 
of . . Montevideo's-; Nazi Youth 
group;' who forced fier Into, their 
car at gunpoint, vented their sex- 
ual frustrations on her for 12 
hours, after which they signed off 
by can/ing a neat swastika on both 
her thighs with their switchblades, 
and then left her unconsdous in 
a park? By the way, these are not 
honor stories excerpted from a 
book on medieval tortures. I saw 
them happen. There were inci- 
dents like this one at least once 
Jewish -- a week (or nearly one year. The 
by the police nevei i c aug ht the culprits, 
primarily f6»BS!set they had no 
Intention ■of*?Mtdiing jheni. It 
wasn't only that Nazis ;were more 
popular in Uruguay than 
Jews— which they .were — but, the 
police force, (as it turned out, after 
a .group of Jewish vigilantes 
caught three of the hoodlums in 
action), had sojne cross- 
membership with the.Nazl.organi- 
zations. Today, none of my rela- 
tives, and none of my friends 
remain in Uruguay. They have all 
emigrated to Israel, along with 
tens of thousands of other young 
Jews from all over South America. 

How .would you, Messrs.' 
Ahmad ;and;Sher, explain these 
pheriomeria? Are they all part of 
a gigantic fantasy? Or did the 
Shin-Bet stage them to corvvince 
me of the reality of anti-SemTtlsm- 
today? - ..- • 

Or could It be, rather, that it was 
not Israel that created anti- 
Semitism but anti-Semitism that 
necessitated Israel? Could it be 
that the commitment to Israel and 
the awareness of anti-Semitism Is 
so deeply engraved in the. con- 
^ ^, sdousness of Jews throughout 
the worid that there Is no need 
to persuade, thèm of anything? 
Does noti^Jpf^xample, the fad 
that our own McGllI University had 
a strid quota on Jewish students 
until not so long ago speak for 
itself? (There were no similar pro- 
hibitions against any other ethnic 
group). 

To say, as the Daily's intrepid 
analysts do, that "Zionism has 
almost a vested interest in racial 
discrimination to prove its point" 
is mocking the millions of martyrs 
of pogroms, crusades and con- 
centration camps, and that 
Messrs. Ahmad and Sher, -is 
going too far. And to suggest that 
Israel stages border incidents to 
keep world Jewry on its toes, is 
to imply that Israel's Arab 
neighbors, who still outnumber 
her 50 to 1 . wish for nothing but 
peaceful coexistence. If we follow 
your logic through, it's obvious 
that Fatah and Black September 
are also on the Zionist payroll. 

Ahmad, and Sher, like most 
people^ in; chic left-wing drcles 



these days, would like to dist- 
inguish between two kinds of 
Jews. Bad Jews— the Zionis- 
ts— and good Jews — the -non- 
Zionists. This distinction is neces-, 
sary for their purposes, because^, 
unflinching anti-Zionism •: |8^^lh|f,î. 
rigeur these days for^ all selK^ 
respecting leftists. But the pbssi- , 
bility that the whole of world Jewry 
is united behind the Zionist 
ideal— i;e., Israel— is a source.of 
discomfort to them, as that would 
clearly make them.anti-Jewish. A 
few years ago you . could still get 
away with that kind of stuff, but 
these days, ' In the ' màre 
enlightened mileux, straightfor- 
ward anti-Semitism is definitely 
gauche. This is where anti- 
Zionism comes in handy. 
■ iThe.Atjmad-Sher logic follows' 
:ti familiar pattem. By isolating the 
'good Jews from the bad JevJs, it, 
implies that it's all right to hate 
the latter. These days, you see, 
you can't just say that you want ^ 
to wipe out an entire ethnic group, .^ 
and you can't support anyone wfib 
does so without losing your ere- . 
dentials. You have to mal<e 
believe that really, what you are 
opposed to is a specific ideology,, 
and that that ideology is not held 
' by an entire people.-lf you have 
a few Uncle Toms — in this case 
Jewish anti-Zionists— lots of 
rhetoric/ about imperialism and 
colonialism, you are all set. 

Fortunately, as the Six Day' 
War, and before that, the War of ' 
Liberation in .1948, showed no 
Jew in his right mind no matter 
which corner of the eartH'èhel 
inhabits is abou|^ 
to herownrnrajQj 
against herJ^Dm 
.ago Zionism'was a'femoi 
in the minds of aliandful of Jewish 
intellectuals. The^return to the 
Homeland was^ if fable in ^.the 
Torah. Joday, the drearri stands 
realized, .and; Zionism and 
Judaism have, become otjgSiïtie) 
national' liberation struggte^ine* 
Jewish people, crowned by the 
creation of the State of Israel, 
achieved that. Thus, objectively 
speaking, Messrs. Ahmad and 
■Shér, regardless of your subjec- 
tive sensibilities, to be an anti- 
Zionist in 1972'ls to be an anti- 
Semite. 



And here is where Ecclesiastes 
comes in. All that has changed 
since 1939 is the wording. The 
essence, however, remains the 
same; Instead of a "Jewish prob- 
lem", we now have a "Zionist 
problem". Like they were about 
the Jewish problem', many people 
are terribly concerned about its 
successor, and have demanded 
the most urgent and drastic solu- 
tions. The Mediterrariean has 
been called upon to finish the 
job .the gas-chambers didn't 

rMslve'*infellScn«ils'''^form • 
the theoretical justifications for the 
now massacre, and the others 
look the other way. Plus ça 
change, plus ça reste le même. 

Robert Lanlos 




.Ed. note: The point of the editorial 
'has been missed by the authors 
of thfs letter arid of other letters 
that, • we have received In 
response -to our e'ditorial. We 
never claimed that Zionism has 
created ' anti-Semitism in the 
Western world. What we did 
claim was that Zionism thrives In 
an anti-Semitic atmosphere. 
Zionism is a racist doctrine, and 
through^ Its own racist posture 
tries to counter racism agalnstthe 
Jewish people. In this sense, 
Zonlsm Is a parallel Ideology to 
antl-Semltlsm. ; . 

The anil'Jewlsh sentiment In 
the Middle East, however, has 
'BeéfilaldirgipUoutcomB of Zionist 
Icolortl^ai^f Pàlésilné. Histori- 
cally, Muslims and Jows lived 
together without any pronounced 
degree of friction between them. 
What changed the pattern ofrela- 
^tlonshlp between the two peoples 
awas the attempt to establish an 
^'exclusively Jewish State. This 
entailed the displacement of the 
local population. It Is this fact that 
has created anti-Jewish feelings 
amongst the Arabs. Zionism, in 
this case, has clearly been 
responsible for souring relation- 
ship between the Arabs and the 
Oriontal Jews. 
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easily absolved from guilt by the 
judges of Quebec. . 

But the foot of the problem rests 
in the very structure of the market 
of the constmction industry. In the 
words of an expert: "Irresponsible 
enterprises, whose lack of coope- 
ration in this field is motivated by 
the simple fad that tomorrovj» they 
will not be entrepeneurajhy^iore 
but landlords, is the c^Sle^f high 
number of avoidable accidents" 
(1 962 ) and "There are 7,500 per- 
sons who call themselves con- 
struction entrepreneurs in Mon- 
treal; of this number only 400 are 
solvent" (1971). This expert-is 
none other.than Jean Cournoyer, 
the present Minister of Labour. 

The government, for its part, 
weir deserves the critique that 
some make of it: the judges and 



ministers, the Iriie 'friends of the 
bosses,' lightly regard the lives of 
the workers. 

Of the rest of the parlies con- 
cerned, the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation contributes 
to perpetuating the anarchy that 
reigns.- in the. construdion indus- 
try: in 1970, $440 million in con-" 
trads were given to private enter- 
prises by the CMHC. This body 
does not even bother to find out 
who (the contractor or the subcon- 
tractor) will really carry. out the 
centred. In Quebec, this has pro- 
duced the Abeilles, Versailles, 
and Sutton projects, among 
others, all of them well-known for 
their bad construction. 

When one considers these con- 
ditions, it, is perhaps not a cause 
for aistonishment that the unions 
intend to demand complete con- 
trol' over safety on construction 
sites for their next collective 
agreement. 

This article was translated from 
Agence de Presse Libre du 
. Québec by Arnold Bennett. 
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by Julian Sher 

students at the Univ.ersité de 
Québec à Montréal are ciirrently 
boycotting registration for the^ 
winter semester, In protest against^ 
the administration's demand that 
all outstanding debts (or fees bo 
paid by February 15. Jho demand 
is part of a new policy of Quebec 
universities, to be offidaiiy 
enacted next September, which 
will forci^j^udqite|to.pav all their- 
school ' fee^f^ohe term In a 
single payment. 

The Department of Education 
recently decided that it would allot 
Its grants to the universities not 
oh the basis of the number of stu- 
dents registèred^tbutaccording to . 
the numbBr S@\I18erit3 .ln good 
financial stahi 
sity. 

The change In policy will not 
have a significant effect on McGill. 
"The government is starting to get • 
tougher," said a university official, 
"but we were always tough about 
people being paid up." 

But U de O, a so-called 
"popular" university set up by the 
government la 1968, has Jradi- 
tionaily been more lenient in Its 
fee policy.. 

Until recently. 

In rnld-October, the admlnistra- 
ipn began laying the ground for 
itis new policy. In order to pressu re 
students to pay their fees, ID 
cards became necessary for use 
of library and other facilities. 
Registration for the winter session 
, was Impossible unless all debts 
had been paid by November 8. 
Student protest forced the dead- 
line to be postponed until Feb- 
njary 15. 

Of U du Q's 11,649 students, 
9,500 owe the university less than 
$250, 1,583 owe between $250 
and $500, and 561 are In debt for 
over $500.. '^j^^i^^f- 

Students met' to^lanraction 
iagainst the administration's tac- 
tics. They set up a temporary 
committee and called for a 
general assembly on November 
9. 

From the beginning of the 
struggle, conflict developed 
between students who saw it in 
limited terms of a fight with the 
administration, and those who 
sought to place the struggle within 
the broader political context of thé 
iunlverslty's role In society and the 
^the^ repressive measures 
sweeping Quebec. 

Within two weeks, over 4000 
students signed a petition calling 
for the acceptance of all students 
who wanted to register in the 
winter session without any. 
"economic .limitations" and the/ 
Immediate rerpoval of the need to 
have an ID card to use the library. 

At the same time, however, 
leaflets distributed by some mem- ' 
bers of the temporary committee 
Jo publicize the general assembly 




went much further by noting the 
other repressive measures being 
taken in the schools (such as the 
Nouveau Régime Pédagogique in 
the CEGEPs ), and by stating that 
It was "absolutely necessary to 
maintain a . student' organization' 
which must coritlnue to pose prob- 
lems in political terms: which 
social class suffers from repres- 
sion, whicli class gains from rep- 
ression." Other members of the 
committee felt the leaflets went 
too far, and opposed their distribu- 
tion. 

At the November 9 general 
assembly, some 600 students 
voted for an amelioration of the 
fee policy, and mandated a 
Comité d'Organisation Provisoire 
des Etudiants (COPE), to: 

• research and generate debate 
on the role of the, university In soci- 
ety 

• study the role and possible 
forr^s of a student organization at 
U du Q 

• resist "any attempt at repression 
pn the part of the university 
administration". 

The committee was to take action 
If the administration did not 
respond to student demands by 
November 13. Three days went 
by after the deadline before the 
administration openly rejected the 
student demands, but most mem- 



mandate, they did not want to sug- 
gest a means of action to fight the 
administration's repression. 

Some member^ of the commit- 
tee disagreed with thjs policy, 
however, and In a leailet which 
they printed on their own because 
of the COPE'S refusal to do so, 
they called for a systematic 
boycott of registration. The leaflet 
also discussed the myth that U 
' du Q was a "popular" univôrsity, 
and termed the administration's 
attempt to ; f orce complete pay- 
meht'of fees^as one of the many 
"measures of selection and rep- 
ression that reserve access to uni- 
versity to a privileged minority"! 
Administration proposals were . 
seen as "bonbons" to pacify stu- 
dents and to forestall a serious 
questioning of the role of the uni- 
versity In capitalist society. ' 
. At the November 21 general 
assembly, those committee mem- 
bers who had been hesitant to act 
met with a serious rebuff, as stu- 
dents j voted, to reject the 
responses of the administration 
and to boycott registration. Com- 
mittees were to be set up In the 
different pavilions of the univer- 
sity, to work on the boycott and 
to begin a study of all measures 
of selection in the university. 

Organizing of the boycott^ 
began the next day at some of 
the Pavilions, where registration 



teacher's union. (Strikes by uni- 
versity workers and teachers in 
previous years have received 
strong support from the general 
student body, at U du .Q ). Morè 
thân 4000 students respected the 
picket lines. During the week, 
there was much discussion on the 
picket lines, in classes, meetings 
and cafeterias on the nature of the 
university. At the same time, the 
administration issued several 
communiqués in an attempt to 
neutralize the student action. The 
administration warned that "the 



students themselves would suffer 
the consequences" of their 
actions, that their choice of 
courses would be subsequently 
limited, and charged that the 
boycott was the work of an Irres- 
ponsible minority .of students. 
' A setback in the stmggle' 
occurred on November 29, when 
an unusually poorly-attended 
general assembly passed a prop- 
osal to register, (and to pay the 
. $7.50 registration fee) but not to 
pay [he tuition fees. However,- 
much of thé support for this prop- 
osal came from students who had 
already registered, and. In 
essence. It was what the administ- 
ration was urging as well. This still 
leaves the problem of the debts 
and the February 15 deadline 
unsolved. ' ' . 

Student support for the boycott 
was still - strong, however, as 
shown by the decision of students 
from six out of eleven masters 
programs, on November 30, to 
condemn the administration for its 
fee policy and to continue the 
boycott of registration. 

As If the administration's hands 
weren't full already, its. decision . 
two weeks ago not to renew thé ' 
contracts of 55 professors has 
sparked an Immediate call^ to 
action from 'the strong teachers' 
union at U du Q. 

With the prospect of fighting 
both students and teachers In the 
upcohing winter months, the 
future of the administration at U 
du Q looks bleak. 



' SS non-renouvellements . 

ASSEMBLEE GENERALE 
SPECIALE MERCREDI 




bers of the.çommittee hesitated 

to act' In the interval. A^meeting^jvas^eàdy^iïhder way, although 
r M6nday.^ômi?of liTeTCOPE men 



was finally called for 
November 20. 

The delay, however, impaired 
the success of a systematic 
boycott of registration, since' 
registration was scheduled, to 
begin that Monday. 

At a weekend strategy meeting 
to prepare for the Monday.géneraL' 
assembly, many mernbers 6f the* 
committee again hesitated, and 
despite the committee's clear 



members still 
wanted to discuss the boycott 
Issue all over again. 

It was decided to concentrate 
all efforts on Pavilion Read, 
where from Wednesday to Friday 
about half of U du Q's students 
were to register. 

- i J\^?h boycott ^, was successful. 
Students gained support from uni- 
versity personnel involved in. 
registration, and from the 
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by Arnold Bennett 

Charles Gagnon has written a 
book. 

(At this point some of you may 
say "so what" and throw the Oa//y 
away. Others of you may ask: 
"Who's he?") 

Who is Charles Gagnon? To 
those of you who obtain your in- 
formation on the Quebec left from 
the commercial English-language 
media, he may be just another 
"FLQer." Some of you may even 
recognize him as the shadowy 
other half of thé Vailières and 
Gagnon duo. of FLQ thinkers who 

. were kept in jail without trial from 
late 1966 to '1970 and who were 
jailed again, along with so many 
other Québécois, during the . 

' War Measures Act. If you read the 
newspapers in 1968, you' might 
remember ' the demonstrations 
demanding freedom for Vailières ' 
and Gagnon, who were probably 
thé most fàrfious genolrîe political 
prisoners in Quebec's contempor- 
ary history prior to the War 
Measures'^Act reign of terror. 

Vailières and Gagnon had ' 
brought: Marxism to the FLQ, 
which up to 1966 had been an 
"organization" with no ideology 
but nationalism. In lale 1966 they 
were arrested in front of the 
United Nations building in New 
York, where they were trying to 
present the case 'for Quebec 
independence. They were 
extradited to Canada, to face 
charges of murder arising out of 
the La Grenade shoe factory 
bombing. The prosecution's case 
was feeble, but the Judicial system 

. managed to keep Vailières, a jour- 
nalist, and Gagnon, a former 
Université de Montréal sociolpg- 
ist,tin{jail without bail until eariy 
1 970'.' Diiring that time Vailières 
wrote and revised his autobiog- 
raphy and political statement. 
Nègres Blancs d'Amérique, 
which is now required reading for 
most courses on contemporary 
Quebec, and which was finally 
translated into English in early 
1970. 

Pierre Vailières and Charies 
Gagnon were arrested again dur- 
ing the "October Crisis" and 

'became showpiece prisoners 
along writh labour leader Michel 
Chartrand, FLQ lawyer Robert 
Lemieux and broadcaster 
Jacques Larue-Langlois. They 

. were ail released in February 
1971. 

At this point the paths of the 
two inseparables diverged. Gag- 
rion, who had been fully acquitted 
of the La Grenade charges, 
decided that FLQ terrorism and 
elitism had been disastrous for the 
Quebec revolution. He began to 
develop the belief that a workers' 
party with a clear Marxist-Leninist 
line was essential, arid he took 




a job organizing a program of 
working-class political education 
for the Montreal Central Council 
of tl]e Confederation of National 
Trade Unions. 

Vailières, however, decided to 
"go underground." He finally 
emerged from hiding in December 
1971 and leaped from a terrorist 
position to one of reformism— he 
renounced his old ways |n a long 
thlnk^écjb lé ntitled^Tjié Lessons 
of OcfOTerl 970i'*'Whldi^a8 pub- 
lished in full in Le Devoir, and in 
a new book, L'Urgence de 
Choisir, and he declared that ail 
good Quebec revolutionaries 
should eschew Marxist dogmat- 
ism and join land work within the 
Parti Québécois. Within a short 
space of time Vallièi'es was for- 
mally, if cautiously, welcomed into 
the PQ by René Lévesque. The 
charges against him were either 
dropped or reduced, and when he 
was finally sentenced, the sen- 
tences were nominal warnings 
callirig for a promise of "good 
behaviour."' He even apparently 
got back into the good graces of 
his old Citélibriste associates, 
Trudeau and Pelletier, for he 
landed a spot on the federal 
payroll," "working with the work- 
ers" in Mont Laurier. At this point 
diehard VVest Island residents 
began to write apoplectic and out- 
raged letters to the Sfar and the 
Gazette. Unlike the government, 
they did not realize that Vailières 
was no longer a threat to the sys- 
tem. And so, as recently as a few 
weeks ago, Vailières was meeting 
with a kaffeeklatch of French- 
Canadian businessmen and chid- 
ing them about "poverty." The 
article made the front-page of the 
MontreaiStar, and the Irony of the 



situation was too much even for 
the headline writer. I haven't seen 
any ôutraged letters about Vai- 
lières lately. ■ - 

Meanwhile, back at the CNTU 
building, Gagnon's position on the 
need for a workers' party was 
gathering clarity, as he engaged 
in long and arduous debates with 
Maoists, Trotskyites, Péquistes 
and social democrats. Animosity . 



proletarian line." He also con- 
tinued to engage in rigorous 
debate, both with his colleagues 
at Le Jourrtal and with other ele- 
ments In the Quebec left. 
: His book, Pour le parti pro- 
lôtarier), was published on 
October 17, 1972. The views 
reflected in it, according to .Gag- 
non's introduction, are the product 
of. 4liè8iéii"nuifiërous- and (re- 



evidently developed between hlm^queritiy^^cult debates" and are 
and Michel Chartrana;%e'Presl-'^lhus^''nSW product of the 



dent of the Montreal Central 
Council of the CNTU, a strong- 
willed nationalist ar^d socialist 
whose position was full of con- 
tradictions which he did not bother 
to resolve. Chartrand, like Val- 

. lières,~took the position that all 
progressive Québécois should 
work for independence first, 
through the instrument of the PQ, 
and worry about socialism later. ' 
He dismissed Gagnon's distrust 
of the PQ as "unrealistic." Gag- 
non, on the other hand, regarded 
Vailières (and probably Char- 
trand ) as "opportunistic". 

Gagnon was not "purged" by the 
CNTU. He was not even fired. But 
when his one-year contract 
expired in June 1972, he was not 
rehired. His political work was 

vjianded over to his assistants, 
who, according to one source, 
"didn't have a clue." .r v . 
■ During the next few moritlis' 
Gagnon began to work with a 
group of militants called "L'Equipe 
du Journal", whose goal was to 
publish a néwspaper which would 
not only report on the workers' 
struggles and on the repressive 
practices of those in power, but 
would also clearly formulate the 
interests of the proletariat, with 

^ the aim of developing a "veritable 



isolated reflection of an Individual 
militant." 

The book should really be 
called a pamphlet, since it Is only 
47 pages long, but it is the first 
clear published statement by 
Gagnon of his position. Unlike 
Vailières , he is not a prolific writer. 

For Gagnon, nationalism and 
social democracy are threats to 
the future of the workers' move- 
ment in Quebec. "The nationalists 
are seeking to infiltrate 
everywhere, preferably at the 
level . of leadership, from the 
unions tb' the least developed 
popular associations. Their politi- 
cal credo can be summed up like 
this: political independence first, 
the rest after! Now, the 'rest' is 
precisely the class struggle, the 
revolution, socialism." 

He then attacks the position of 
Jhe so-called "left of the PQ", 
according to which "the workers' 
movement, today without a party, 
should unite with the Parti 
Québécois." This position, he 
says, is "absurd: in default of a 
workers' party, one must content 
oneself with a' bourgeois party." 

He points to the nebcblonialist 
consequences in "independent" 
African states where the people 
are now paying "for having put 



faith in the pretensions of their 
bourgeois , nationalist leaders 
who, often.suppoiled by the very 
Irnperialist'^poWe're' from which 
they were pretending to liberate 
the 'whole nation', objectively did 
nothing but play the game of 
imperialism, which had decided to 
put an end to the social agitation 
in the colonies while preparing the 
way for the development of 
monopoly state capitalism in the 
regions which had been submis- 
sive to it and which had to stay 
that way."' 

Gagnon gives Senghor's 
SenegalandJombalbayè's.Chàd 

asexanfiplesdl 

dent" countrja^ _^ 
_ trolled by FreiwîflmpSrïalj 
' points to the struggle in Guinea- 
Bissau against Portuguese col- 
onialism as one that has a real 
chance of resulting in national 
liberation. 

Another example of the danger 
of trusting in nationalists was Gerr 
many, where, according to Gag- 
non, thousands of social democ- 
rats supported Hitler's "national 
socialist" party, wrongly believing 
that they were "joining the ranks 
of a formation essentially devoted 
to the interests of the whole 
people while it pretended to 
recapture the honour of the 
nation." These social democrats, 
and important segments of the 
working class in Germany, were 
fooled by promisés of "work for 
ail." ■ 

Gagnon's message, carried 
into the context of Quebec, is that 
you can never trust a bourgeois 
party, and that nationalists are the 
most dangerous bourgeois: "less 
powerful, they will have to be 
more repressive." 

"Maurice Duplessis, for exam- 
ple, a great nationalist like his pre- 
decessors Papineau, Mercier and 
several others, taught us things 
which must never be forgotten. At 
Murdochville, at Asbestos, at 
Louiseville, at Valleyfleld, and 
elsewhere and always, he 
defended the 'nation' against 
Ottawa and against the workers, 
his two principal enemlesj all the 
. . while comfortably fëjying^^par- 
ticûlarly at election tïm^on/hls 
best friend, Americàij 'imperial- 
ism, which he had to let out to 
pasture in return on a large part 
of the Quebec north and several 
other 'morsels' of mines and for- 
estsl . 

^ "Maurice Duplessis had been 
, elected on the basis of a prog- 
ramme, the Catéchisme des élec- 
teurs, which, in many instances, 
went further than the Quand nous 
serons vraiment chez nous of his 
spiritual heirs, Lévesque and 
Parizeau. Like them he had suc- 
ceeded in drawing in behind him 
a good number of progressive ele- 
ments, which he quickly disposed 
of as soon as he attained power, 
continued on page 23 
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Ed. note: The following article Is reprinted 
from the National Review, a right-wing jour- 
nal. While we do not agree with everything 
that Is sMIn the article, we go along with 
thesuggestiorithaUl]BjlbereJsaredw^ 
facts' when tHêy^êfusàlo^'ààifiit the^ 
tence of the American Imperialism.' ■ 

By J. Bernard Burnham 



.Those who ostensibl^padress them- 
selves to the crucial Issue of the day, "why 
Vietnam?" generally fall Into one of two 
camps: those who are explaining why we 
should "get out" and those who are explaln- 
lngwhyweshould"win". Exceplingthemore 
extreme members of each group, It is usu- 
ally difficult to elicit an exact definition of 
what Is meant by "getting out" or "winning". 
It Is only on the more Immediate and tactical . 
level that they tend to become^moj^ 
specific and explain why we'sfibuîï'ôrS 
should not bomb, negotiate or recognize 
the Vietcong. In the meantime, the formal 
object of the inquiry, "why Vietnam?" has 
become lost in the concern for the 
Immediate. . " 

A slightly deeper analysis of the question 
is attempted on relatively rare occasions. 
There are those who introduce the falling- 
domino theorem, sometimes along with the 
threat-of-China corollary, but these 
advocates seldom go further and explain 
why these propositions should mean so 
•much more to us than to El Salvador or 

^ Iceland. The "get out" crovyd. In all'its vari- 
ous guises, is similarly unsatisfactory. Their, 
basic responses, after all the protective 
rhetoric is stripped away, are "we are led 
by Incompetent and power-blinded gener- 

-_al8-and'.polltidans".^rJ.*we.are victims .of . 



the rationale for this act, it couldn't have 
been blind anti-Communism. 

Just what is it that brings a nation to the 
point where -it. sends an army 600,000_ 
'Strong halfway around the world, at a costi 
'of billions of dollars a year, to fight a wàr| 
for a small half-nation? The answer for a} 
country with the political institutions of the ' 
United States cannot be found in -evil or 
incompetent leaders. 

A Pacific Power 

The answer to "why Vietnam?" can be 
found in the logical and coherent pattern 
that connects the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, our annexation of the Philippines, 
Commodore Perry's coercion of the Japan- 
ese government in 1 853, and the presence 
ofiÛiS^a'rlnes in Danang In 1845: The 
IMe^^tes is a Pacific power. To some 
rmehTsucK*a statenîenl is a truism, incap- 
able of explaining the here and now. But 
this easy dismissal is responsible for more 
irrelevant verbiage on the question'of Viet- 
nam than any other single factor. The fun- 
damental implications that flow from the 



fact thàt the United States Is a Pacific power 
do much to explain why:we are where we 
are, and how we got theiré; " 

For the United States, like most of the 
idimly great imperial states In history, power 
lhasfbeen acquired despite our intentions. 
t^M^pl consciously seek tfva^capability 
^of^Sstroying a goodl/portlori*of th*è*world- 
any more than we sought the ability to feed 
the entire subcontinent of Asia. We do not 
consciously seek to dominate the solar sys- 
tem any more than we sought td become 
the supreme power of the Pacif!c Basin;. 

But' the quesf Ion of whether we have 
' sought power or whether It has been thrust 
upon us is irrelevant. We possess it, and 
with that power comes complications. 
Powerful nations, like powerful people, get 
involved, and they get involved whether 
' they like it or not. Two examples come to 

Dew^f!raokp^Ppai9s{]&^ Manila 
Bayt'^SudderiiyTTtiiM^ was 
faced with the classic dilemma of the world 
. power: if we withdrew from the scene, other, 
powers would fill the. vacuum; If we 



What liberals , 
don't understand 



our own illiisions." 
, ;,That Is quite a list, indeed, if it were the 
irgenerèls^and;. politicians who got- us fnto 
Wiefnim^ It'lnclucles every chief of staff and 
President for the.past fourteen years, and 
for accuracy's sake should also include all 
their beribboned and high-powered 
advisers. I find it hard to believe that our 
ruling elite has deteriorated so disastrously 
in so short a time. . 

Those who belong to the "illusion" school 
usually blame "blind anti-Communism" as 
the motive force behind our commitment. 
Bernard Fall once pointed out that the.first 
Marines went ashore at Danang in 1345, 
seizing the governor and vice governor of 
the province in an attempt to halt the.execu- 
tion of a French Catholic bishop. Whatever 




rernili^edj^'ifra. would have to assume 
respdnsibllities far grayer and more 
delicate than eniéred the minds of those 
who gave the Admiral his sailing orders. 
Many of ioday's historians suggest that our 
response was to "grab the Philippines" and 
add in parentheses, "to our eternal 
shame." More perceptive writers recognize 
the complex and compelling forces that led 
to our annexatijon. 

■ Consider a more obscure case. In 1934, 
under the Silver Purchase Act, the U.S. 
Treasury became obligated to make heavy 
silver purchases at artificially high prices. 
The result was to drain China of her silver, 
-adding to the|8Kjma^deflationary pres- 
sures in that oaÊÊÊnû ultimately driving 
her off the silve^anj^ird. Chinese resent- 
ment of this ActjwHâîëvèr its original intent, 
continues to this day. 



(powerful i^f^Ël^rticularly those like 
the United Stâfêsfare repeatedly dawn into 
exercising tfîëlrgobd offlcës and their force 
of arms on behalf of distant peoples. The 
Russo-Japanese War was ended in 1905 
Ijy a treaty signed at a naval base in New 
Hampshire. In 1950 the United States went 
to the aid of South Korea, a country 
excluded from our publicly, announced 
'défensive agreements. 

Perhaps the primary dynamic ingredient 
which leads to American involvement on 
distant' shores is American idealism. You 
can rattle off half a dozen doctrines and 
slogans, such as "freedom from aggres- 
sion", the Stimson Doctrine, the Open Door 
and "self-determination", which derived 
iTLOst_oflhei.rpublic_suppq.rt an^^ 



of their original inspiration from the ideals 
of the American tradition. 1, for one, think 
very little of the mythology behind these 
ideals (how many slaveowners voted for 
the Bill of Rights?), but we should never 
underestimate their power to influence the 
course of Arnerican action abroad. This 
idealism explains, for example, the Intense 
interest of American press, public and 
President in the mechanics of a South Viet- 
namese election or the specifics of South 
African apartheid legislation. 

SometTmes this idealism— when backed 
with American power-rhas reisults, and 
sometimes it goes no further than congres- 
sional or Presidential oratory, but it has 
remained surprisingly consistent in its sen- 
timents. In the period 1894-1896 an extra- 
ordinary amount of agitation arose in the 
United States over large-scale mas- 
sacres In the Ottoman Empire. Both houses 
of Congress urged the Executive to act, 
and at one point, when It was rumoured 
the Sultan was about to expel Ameri- 
mlssionaries, a-U.S. publication called 
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for our government to protect these men 
in their "work" and, |f necessary, to spend 
its last dollar ahdjcailiout its last soldier 
for that purpc5e!!P'(>'find Uttle difference 

~ between the origin of these sentiments and 
those behind the words of John P. Roche, 
a former chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action, who has stated, "I am 
not prepared to turn fifteen million South 
Vietnamese' over to the Communist terror 
regime in Hanoi." 
The propelling force of American Ideal- 

• ism is personified by statesmen such as 
Woodrow Wilson and John Foster Dulles. 
Although their attempts^tojqipose an ideal 

. moral world-order wei*"^ 
fui, both men^ 
immense exten^oi»»uQ 
and responsiblli^rougho.. 
sending troops to EuropeTvyilson shattered 
the restraints imposed on American foreign 
policy since Washington's Farewell 
Address, no matter how hard he tried to 
make the distinction between, "allies" and 
"associates." By constructing a chain of 
alliances that drcled the worid, Dullesjor-f 
mally placed the United States In the posi- 
tion of a "super-power". Not suiprisingly, 
the public pronouncements of these two 
men, as well as all authoritarian accounts 
of their lives, continually stress the perva- 
sive influence of idealism and religion on 
their actions. 

A remarkable and contemporary expres- 
sion (if, the, expansive force of idealism is 
found in ''a' recent book. The Obligations 
of Power by Harlan Cleveland, currently 
U.S. Ambassador to NATO and a former 
Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Cleveland 
sounds like an updated version of Wood- 
row Wilson when he observes: . 
/'The interests of the United States are 
global, and that is good fortune for all the 
worid's people, and most of their leaders 
. . .our policy is to make the worid safe 
for diversity." 

Our Own Empire 

Having admitted idealism Is a key 
ingredient in the dynamic nature of Ameri- 
can power, it is profitable to return to the 
question of power and involvement. If you 
interpret the word "empire'! properly, most 
reasonable men admit that America has 
in fact acquired an immense empire. Our 
military bases, "binational cultural cen- 
ters", foreign aid^-^àdministra^^^ 
Corps contingents *antf ^âtêllitià-tracklng ^ 
stations encompass the world. Our gover- 
nment's economic decisions— how much 
we will pay for an ounce of gold or a pound 
of coffee, how mariy apple pickers from 
Canada or field-hands from Jamaica 
should be permitted to harvest our crops, 
t)ie terms on which we dispose of our 
agricultural surpluses and mineral stock- 
piles — can and do affect almost every 
country in the Worid. Our schools and uni-- 
versifies are besieged with applicants from 
other|jai}ds. American b'usinessmen and 
flnandara^jiteffijcritical roles in the develop- 
ment .mSm^untries. 
, i^^^Yesl^es^^hejOyerv* fP^gigl 
' evidence; ^tHere'persist among lisfiH^ 
who would flatly deny the existence of aii 
American empire. To Senator Fulbright, 
such a notion is "romantic nonsense" and 
"arrant Imaginings". To Fulbright an Ameri- 
can empire calls to ijiind such slogans as 
"manifest destiny" and "making the worid 
safe ifbr democracy". But this is where the 
Fulbright position collapses: The American f 
empire is not a slogan or an abstract Idea. •" 
It is a fact, although until very recently we 
have left it to our friends and enemies 
abroad to emphasize this point. The 
Senator and others (but iiot the more seri- 
ous students of imperial histories) have 
been led astray by the apparent paradox 




that empire has been achieved with a set 
of policies that, have generally been the 
opposite of Imperial.- In the same breath, 
Harlan Cleveland can protest that Ameri- 
can foreign policy "Is the opposite of 
empire" and still affirm that it is "to make 
the worid safe for diversity". Any nation, 
which is going to "make the world", be it 
Red, diverse,' fascist or Christian, has 
signed up for a considerable piece of the 
action. 

A more moderate position comes from 
ihose who..ask,us to avoid- "an absent- 
minded 'drift to' unwanted empire". The 
problem here is that our good intentions 
consistently bear more fruit than is ever 
wanted. We wished to free the Cubans 
from the harsh rule of Spain— and acquired 
the Philippines; a successful attempt to halt 
Japanese aggrëssion in. the Far East 
resulted in General MacArthiir ruling. 
Japan; In trying to persuade the North Viet- 
namese to leave their southern cousins 
alone we are assuming a protectorate over 
Thailand. Perhaps the solution to "drifting" 
-would be to make the captain and his 
navigators more aware of the cun-ent and 
tides through which they are passing. 

" ^bri ngs me to a fundanneniaL point 
inTtriSIRinalysIs of -"why Vietnam?" An 
essential ingredient in the thought of all 
those who oppose our current presence 
in Vietnam is the assumption usually left 
unstated, that the United States can pick 
and choose the time,, place and form of 
its interventions abroad. In criticizing Presi- 
dent Kennedy's statement that the U.S. "is 
the watchman on the walls of worid free- 
dom", a task "Imposed by destiny rather 
than choice", Ronald Steel rejoins that this 
role "is imposed by ourselves and subject 
to whatever limitations we choose to put 
upon it ... no task of global omniscience 
is Imposed upon us that we do not choose 
for ourselves." 



The fact of empire has certain consequ- 
ences, one of which Is that'péopje.tùrn to 
us for help, whether it be to fee?tliiritarv- 

ing masses, to shelter their citizens from 
the effects of natural disasters, to help bal- 
ance their budgets and balance of pay- 
ments, or to protect them from aggressors. 
Our role is compounded bytihe'^fact that 
beyond the spheres of Chinese and Rus- 
sian influence, our empire literally covers 
the earth. Throughout this immense empire 
people are continually turning to us for help 
in solving their own (sometimes insoluble) 
problems. The extent of our response is 
usually dominated by the fact that we are 
in a position to help, rather than by hair- 
splitting considerations of whether or not 



intensely. I can recall the spectacle of a 
bright young college professor denouncing 
our role in Vietnam before an audience of 
several thousand students, and almost 
simultaneously confessing in anguish that 
the liberal political formula for involvement 
in the worid was indeed "bankrupt"." 

The abandonment of the older political 
formulas, in particular the abandonment of 
anti-Communism (which served relatively 
well despite the lack of explicit positive 
foundations ) has made the proper exercise 
of power more foistrating than ever for the 
United States'."the'''charge by men such 
as Theodore Draper and J. William Ful- 
bright that the United States has used its 
power In an erratic and frequently mis- 
guided manner has more than a little sub- 
stance behind it. Power applied without an 
adequate political formula Is'erratic, cap- 
able of bruising and bewildering friend and 
foe alike, and leaving those on whose 
behalf that power is vinelded uneasy, if not 
positively confused. ^ 

Only a consistent policy can be a truly 
successful policy, and only an adequate 
political formula can furnish the framework 
that is going to make consistency possible. 
A consistent policy^oiindèd a believable 
political formula TeièTuces^etWeliâ for the 
use of force, permitting national^bjectives 
to be achieved without committing the full 
power and prestige of ttie country to every 
crisis.- 

What is needed is a political formula that 
will reflect the virtues, vices and dreams 
of the American people. 
, :,^3^i8jK)t a call, as some might charge, 
fora cyniral arrangement of the psycholog- . 
Ically appropriate phrases that will coalesce 
support for American foreign policy. It is 
not cynicism to try to find the common 
denominator that impels American youth 
to join the Peace Corps— or to volunteer 
for an additional year's duty in Vietnam: 
that motivates our Executive to propose 
and our Congress to approve a foreign-aid 
program, the likes of which the world has 
never seen; that motivates American 
busiiiessmen abroad to accept rates of 
return on their investment that local entre- 
prnjeiuit^ould never consider; that moves . 
Ammcan dtizens to help save monuments 
on tKé Nile and paintings in FlorenceJ§|^ 
The preceding paragraphs imply'a^S^ 
tain inevitability to the course of American 
foreign policy in the- Pacific, as well as 
elsewhere. Viewed in the light of the essen- 
tially unconscious growth of American 
power throughout the worid, it is hard to 
deny that change for the United States has 
meant . expansion. This expansion has 



we should help. As President Johnson put^^oççûwed.despite a conscious desire on the 



It, reluctantly and somberiyr "We did not 
choose to be the guardians at the gate,' 
but there is no one else." 

The "guardians at the gate" concept 
might be expanded by those who want to 
develop a realistic and convincing rationale 
behind America's role in the world. There 
■.is a desperate and universally felt need for 
a coherent,' believable and dynamic politi- 
cal formula that wHIl accompany America's 
Inyolvemerit in world affairs. The litany of 
"free elections" and "self-determination" is 
not enough. Having deluded ourselves 
about the importance of., the mere 
mechanics of liberty and justice, we have 
sought to foster our illusions on others, a 
process which facilititates our involvement 
' In their affairs but which cannot provide a 
• coherent, believable basis for Intervention. 

It is rather Ironic that it is the great liberal 
verbalists who have done so much to 
destroy the earilor political fonnulas which 
accompanied Western involvements 
throughout the worid— "manifest destiny", 
"carrying the whité man's burden", the 
"civilizing mission", and anti- 
Communism— who feel this need most 



part of most of our leaders that it not take 
place. Ours is indeed a reluctant em- 
pire—but not the first in history. The chal- 
lenge inherent in our expansion is to use 
our acquired power wisely and well. We 
have assumed, whether we like it or not, 
entangling alliances, written and unwritten, 
throughout the world. To deny' that these 
alliances, obligations and responsibilities 
exist is to play the ostrich; to remain ignor- 
ant of the forces that have brought us to 
our current position is to confess an incapa- 
bility to provide ttiat vital, crucial political 
formula which will guide ouriacUon s and 
explain them to otiiers. 

This is the tme tragedy of Vietnam. We 
are engaged In a bloody and costly conflict 
because the forces which have made us 
a Pacific power.have driven us for the sec- 
ond time in fifteen years onto the Asian 
mainland and yet we are deprived, by our 
own intelligentsia, of any coherent rationale • 
for this massive expenditure of men and 
money. The intellectual challenge of Viet- 
nam Is clear'and pressing: Find the political 
formula that will give expression to the fun- 
damental drives so clearly at wori<. BB • 



Indians refuse 
to be moved 
from tribal iand 



- In March 1972 most of the Mon- 
lagnals and Naskapl Indians who 
had lived near Lac John for 15 
to 18 years moved to the new 
Matimekosh reservation, located 
within the municipal limits of 
Scheffervllle In the Nouveau- 
Québec region near the Labrador 
border. 

Thirteen families flatly refused 
to move to Scheffervllle. They 
have, on several occasions, 
demonstrated their wish to con- 
UnuB to live at Lac John. 

The Indians give several 
reasons for their refusal to live on 
the MàOmekosh reserve. First of 
all, this reservation project has 
been presented to the Indians as 
the solution to all their problems, 
while in reality, the reserve Is sit- 
uated on the shores of a lake pol- 
luted by the sewers of the town, 
and several new problems have 
arisen out of its creation. The 
Indians are now benefitting from 
running water and central heat- 
ing—which should have been 
accorded 18 years ago to all the 
Inhabitants of the old reser- 
ve—but they will not accept being 
assimilated, by , white society. 
Almost all the Indians agree that 
individual houses should have 
been constructed on the old 
reserve site, rather than apart- 
ments in Schelferville which are 
basically fragile and poorly 
soundproofed 'bunkhouses'. 
. On October 11, 1972 the 
Indians, of the Lac, John reserve 
wrote to Jean Chrétien, the Minis- 
ter of Indian Affairs In Ottawa. 
This letter takes on the charac- 
teristics of a manifesto, since it 
expresses the firm will of the 
Indians to refuse Integration Into 



white society. The text is based 
on concrete and precise grie- 
vances against the Minis- 
try—there is the question, for 
example, of the $5.50 which the 
Lac John Iridlans have to pay for 
dririMrtg water, the rnaliitenance 
of roads and the'' collection of 
household garbage. There have 
also been direct and Indirect 
threats to the Indians remaining 
at the old reserve of possible 
expulsion and suspension of ser- 
vices. ■ 

The following extracts from the 
manifesto were taken by Agence 
de Presse Ubre du Québec from 
the Indian newspaper Akwo- 
wasne Notes and weçe transla ted 
for the DaWy by Arnold Bennett. 



We are (irmly determined to 
stay where we are, because we 

believe that we live on the territory 
of our ancestors and that any 
attempt to dislodge us v^ould con- 
stitute a violation of our most basic 
rights. 

We do not want to leave Lac 
John to be integrated into the 
fown, of. Schelferville. A certain 
idea of liberty and a certain con- 
cept of nature cause us to think 
tfiat we are closer to them here 
than at the new reserve of 
f^atimekosh, situated within the 
municipal limits of Scheffervllle. 

Having said this, we do not think 
that we should be obliged to 
explain ourselves on tills subject, 
for in that we are livirîg in a so- 
called democratic country, wo 
certainly have the right to continue 
living at Lac John which Is 
scarcely three miles from the 
centre of the town. Nevertheless, 



we will try to explain. _ ; . . 

We want to make it clear first 
of all that most of the adult mem- 
bers of our community work, 
several since many years. They 
contribute therefore to the pay- 
ment of taxes, which not only 
makes them full citizens but also 
guarantees them the public ser- 
vices to which every. Canadian 
has a right, including the unem- 
ployed. As for the other members 
of our community, they are 
involuntarily unemployed. One of 
them is 12 years old; another saw 
his hunting grounds confiscated 
by the province 18 years ago to 
the profit of Iron Ore; another, the 
poorest of us, is the one who fur- 
nished the decisive proof which 
permitted Iron Ore to exploit the 
iron ores on his hunting grounds. 
He has clearly never profited from 
this situation. In any case, we will 
continue, as often as we can, to 
go to the forest, to (indlhe real 
reasons for fiving and being happy 
in these places. Above all we will 
remain Indians, that Is to say, the 
direct descendants of the first 
Americans to inhabit this. conti-^ 
nenL '^^i^m^l0 

We, the real Indians, syrnbolize 
all those who are dead because 
of the European;, wars and dis- 
eases. We représerît those who. 
In often indescribable' sufferings, 
lost their hunting grounds and 
were shunted off into enclosures 
called "reservations". And that, 
whether you want it or not, is your 
responsibility. This is why'it is our 
right to require that the Indian 
Affairs Department take responsi- 
bility for road maintenance, for the 
supply of drinking water, for gar- 
bage collection, without there 
being the threat that these sèr- 
vlces will be interrupted if we do 
not accept your decisions without 
discussion. 

Formerly we did not need to be 
supplied with "potable water" for 
all the waters which surrounded 
us had never been polluted; we 
did not need "the upkeep of 
roads" for we used age-old ways; 
as for "household wastes" they 
never caused us problems 
—reduced to a strict minimum 
they did not bury the housewife 
at the end of the day. For long 
years you have stubbornly 
refused us running water, and 
today you would like to seduce 
us with these commodities, mak- 
ing believe that "civilization", as 
a way of life and thought, is trans- 
mitted through running water and 
central heating. Therefore, it is not 
that we reject so-called modern 
commodities — our near ances- 
tors of Quebec's northern forest 
used the "sauna" well before the 
Europeans learned to take 



showers— but we do not wish that 
they provide the occasion for 
integration into the dty. We 
believe that the Indians were 
attracted to the city by lures (run- 
ning water and central heating) 
when these sen/ices could havn 
been furnished at Lac John. In- 
dian Affairs makes us think of the 
trapper who leaves a nice piece 
of meat in his trap in order to catch 
an animal ignorant of the fate that 
awaits him. Well then. In this 
affair, we would like to be as wily 
as the wolverine, who destroys 
the trap first and then takes the 
bait. > 

We would like to know how the 
province of Quebec can require 
that human beings, standing on 
their own feel on their ancestral 
lands, can be forced to move? 
How can this be possible, when 
land is distributed free to fanners 
who want to go to Abitibi? How 
is this possible in the light of pre- 
sent trends, at a time when pro- 
tests are swelling against the 
James Bay Project? What do they 
want of us, what do they expect 
from our few acres of land, when 
have lost everythingi How can 
one think of expelling people who 
live on land which has been 
declared useless for mining by 
Iron Ore and which has been 
ceded for 99 years to Indian 
Affairs by the Province of 
Quebec? 

' It seems to us, Mr. Minister, that 
there Is matter for thought there: 
either Ihe^ndÀis destined for 
another use that Is being hidden 
from us, like, for example, an 
eventual use as real estate for 
those Whites who would want to 
live outside of the city, as is com- 
mon in all the cities of the world; 
or the land is not' destined for any- 
thing at all and they only want to 
discourage us from living there by 
discontinuing all public services, 
In order to facilitate our "integ- 
ration" and our "assimilation". It 
would be ironic if things went that 
far. Pierre Gabriel, a member of 
our community, knows it well, for 
the little land we occupy is part 
of his former hunting-grounds. 
Would it not be scandalous to 
chase away, by pressure or leg- 
ally, someone who lives on the 
hunting land of his ancestors and 
who, dispossessed a first. time 
because of mineral exploitation, 
would be dispossessed a second 
tirhe by the very people who pre- 
tend to protect him, the dvil ser- 
vants of Indian 'Affairs? 

You speak to us, Mr. Minister, 
of dwellings which we have never 
asked for and which we don't 
want. Why, are we being forced 
by moral pressure today^vland 
physical tomorrow? ) tb f mo\/e? 



How can your department decide 
our (ate on its own authority, with- 
out consulting us? Would anyone 
dare order 97 Whites to go live 
in the City of Montreal, when they 
wanted to stay in Saint Laurent? 
Would it not create a public scan- 
dal if, following their refusal, their 
water and electricity were cut off? 

You speak to us also in your 
tetter of an "Isotated hamlet" and 
of the cost of the services which 
must be provided there. That 
leads us to speak of two families 
(one of 8 children and the other 
of 7 ) who live in our community 
without having Indian status. In 
(act, the two women are Indian 
and they have married, one to a 
métis, the other to a white. These 
two families, unable to benefit 
from any of the services to which 
Indians have a right, will be able 
to live in an "isolated hamlet" with- 
out anyone making any protests. 

As (or us, we believe that three 
miles separating a community of 
100 people from a small city Is 
not a very widespread phenome- 
non. Since Scheffervllle exists, we 
Indians certainly have the right to 
flee from the pollution and the 
noise that bother us. We are flee- 
ing from neurosis and depression, 
as others flee from the plague. It 
is strange that at a time when a 
return to nature and Its purity Is 
being proposed, the Indians are 
being forced to pack themselves 
Into the town to breath the evil 
odours. It is (or this reason that 
we would like to talk about the new 
réseive^èituatlon within the town 
limits, dh the shore of the lake 
which serves as a reservoir for the 
town sewers. Well then, this 
reserve does not please us. In 
wanting, to Integrate us Into the 
city, the government is putting us 
Into the very heart of all the nega- 
tive sides which a city offers. 
Scheffervllle is not one of the best 
cities. Segregation Is practiced 
here for example: Schelfen^llie 
does not even offer the possi- 
bilities of a "normal" city. There 
is, sure enough, a recreational 
centre, but the pool is closed to 
young Indians, on the pretext that 
they are "dirty"; of the two restaur- 
ants, one Is closed to Indians, and 
the only place where we can 
enrich the owner Is located in a 
basement. The other places, 
those which are "In", are forbid- 
den; Experience has proved that 
when Indians that the government 
is trying to "park" in the cities are 
concerned. Integration proceeds 
through the evils which your dviii- 
zation offers. 

When al| the. Indians lived. at 
Lac John, there was a social 
organization which made sure 

' , continued on page 25 




The land is yours foras long 
as the grass is green 

rivers flow,.. 
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ATALCAN, 
OPPORTUNITIES ARE AS 
DEEP AS THE OCEAN- 

Sub-Igloo. A light aluminum-plastic observation plat- 
form which can be assembled underwater by. skin divers. 

Sub-Igloo .is the essential base for research currently 
being conducted in Canadian Arctic waters, by Dr. Joe 
Mcinnis and a team o( Canadian scientists. 

At Aican, we are proud to have been one of the five 
Canadian companies that developed Sub-lg!oo. having 
designed and supplied its aluminum components. 

Another example of the goals of the whole Alcan team 
made up of scientists, engineers, marketing and oper- 
ating personnel all across Canada. 

Simply a fuller, better life for man. And for each of us. 



If this Is also your goal, we may be able to help 
you achieve it. Speak to your on-campus 
placement service. 
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Southern Comfort: it's the only way to travel. 




Join the fun on the S.S. Southern 
Comfort. The party takes off^ny 
night and the only baggage you 
need is some Southern Comfort, 

ice, and mix. 

See you on the levee. 

Arrivals from the Soutii: - 

Cold Comfort 

Pour ounces of Southern Comfort 
over crushed ice. Add a twist of lemon. 

Comlort Screwdriver 

Pour l'/2 ounces of Southern Comfort 
over ice. Top up with orange |uice. 

Comfort Collins 

Mix I'/i ounces of Southern Comfort 
with the juice of a quarter of a lime. 
Add some ice. Fill the glass with 
lemon-lime drink. 

Try theje, loo: 
Comfort 'n* Cola, 
Comfort and Tonic, 
Comfort Daiquiri, etc.. etc 



by Susan Shapiro 

A year ago I began the descent from 
a moderately healthy existence with all the 
.^ advantages of middle-class upbringing— 
■ ■ 'sanitary housing, good nutrition, adequate 
medical care whenever necessary— Into 
the world of the unhealthy. 

My views on health were as yet 
unformed. I believed .in free and good 
health carellor all, but I gave very little atten- 
tion to the actualf.situation of health care 
in the US and Quebec. Still in my twenties, 
I shared the consciousness of middle-class 
youth about health, which Is best described 
as a tacit belief in one's immortality. Never 
having to grapple, with the possibility of my 
• own death— hot having lived in a working- 
class, or any other, hostile environment 
—and never seeing it around me, I was 
hardly sensitive to the way unhealthy 
people are treated. . 

My experiences in the year that has Just 
passed have changed me. What I felt 
throughout that year of unheaithiness was 
greater than the pain of the sickness itself. 
These 12 months witnessed my growing 
awareness of the injustice^ and^brutality 
committed against us by the-NortH Ameri- 
can medical system. An understaoding of 
this led to a growing sense of my own, 
as well as society's, responsibility to my 
physical beinq^d of how this system tries 
to destroy yirliiM^c^^^^^ we have and 
our rights to humane and good health care. 



Ever want to know how little you're worth, 
what anonymity is all about,' the essence 
of degradation and abuse? Take a short 
visit, or a long one if your . condition 
demands it, to one of the hospital outpatient 
clinics In the dty^pf^yçur. choice. It's a kind 
of shock treiatmènt thàtVeàlly works. You 
leave swearing that save for an 
appendectomy (and maybe not even then ) 
you won't ever retum. 

It was once^pointed out to me in jest 
(ha ha) thàt]ÏTO^tude and treatment of 
clinics Is a corisc}oûs endeavor to cut down 
the patient load. If that Is its objective, it's 
a Wondrous success. ' 

. . .Images of women sitting with their 

. children in the public clinics, of accident 
victims, of numerous other patients with 
numerous other ailment^ Hash before my 
eyes.... Scenes from hospital waiting 
rooms where you can sit for. hours before 

. your narhe Is even .called. Bare white on 
hospital green. Fear 'oh 'people's faces. 
Everyone begging to have their individual 
health needs met. In return, a clerk asking 
if.you will please sign this form. 

In a Florida hospital: a' middle-aged 
woman arrives on a stretcher. Her condi- 
tion is clearly serious— an ambulance 
attendant, chatting rather loudly to the sec- 
retary, says she Is a diabetic, who has not 
taken her Insulin for two days, and is on 
the verge of a coma. Her body and all her 
motions are lifeless. Before she can see 
the doctor, she is forced to sign a paper 
handing over total power of treatment and 
tests. The woman can hardly lift her writing 
hand, and the overriding concern o'f the 
people attending her Is her signature. Hos- 
pital priorities are shoved in my face. 

This is not to blame those working in 
the hospital, because it can be argued that 
they don't make the rules and will be fired 
for breaking them. What is painful about 
their attitude, however, is that there is no 
recognition at all on any of their expres- 
sions of the inhurnanity of their request. 
They have bëcome inured to such events,- 
which happen day in and day out. 



July 1971. Late' one night", a' sudden 
extreme dizziness, arid paln and a severe 
headache — pretty, scary— send me to a 



hospital emergency cllnlc< After two hours 
of waiting, luck is with me. My name is 
called and I'm let down a corridor into an 
examination room, where I resume waiting 
for another45 minutes. Rnally, God himself 
actually walked through the door, with three 
solid months of medical experience behind 
him. 

The examination by this Intern was 
thorough. My symptoms stumped him, 
however, and he decided to call a resident 
in to see what he could find. To this doctor, 
I was an exciting case, a specimen for train- 
ing fledgling physicians;it was not from true 
concern for my well-being that I received 
special treatment. The way in which I was 
handled made me feel like a diamond ring, 
a very valuable .commodity, an odd feeling 
I must corifess. 

The resident arrived and gave me the 
same examination as the intern. His con- 
clusion was that I might have meningitis. 
Unsure of his diagnosis, he proposed a line 
of action which would be perfect material 
for a parody of the North American health 
system and its values: "I think you might 
have meningitis. The néxt three days are 
crucial. If you get worse, come bacl<." 



I knew nothing whatever about my body 
and how It works. This knowledge is a care- 
fully guarded secret ol the doctors. In fact, 
that is an important factor in their power 
and in their mystification. 

I began to feel how objectified we are 
and how professionalism Is fostered.'While 
the patient remains ignorant of her or his 
condition, never offered any Informalfon 
about medication, diagnosis, prognosis, 
etc., except In the most technical and inhu- 
• man terms. No attempt to bridge the gap 
between the power of the doctor and the 
vulnerability of the .patient. Just the 
opposite. In fact: this system thrives on this , 
gap; its very structure is dependent on it. 

Four months of antibiotics: penicillin, 
ampicillln, tetracycline, erythromycin, 
megacillin. These words are now part of 
my vocabulary. And whatever I know about 
these drugs I learned empirically, by what 
happened to my body when I took them. 
The doctors didn't tell me anything about 
them, so I still lack any theoretical knowl- 
edge abolit them ând how they work. 

At one point I had the great fortune to 
be treated with massive doses of penicillin, 
the treatment being the one given for 
gonorrhea, which there was absolutely no 
proof that I had. Protesting vehemently the 
Impossibility of this disease existing inside 
me was useless, as tlie.. physician dis- 
respected so.totaUyyjji^.général conscious- 
ness about héàith'ahâtn- his eyes I was 
incapable of making a sound judgment ' 
about my body. That, alter all, is the pre- 
cious right of our omnipotent friends in the 
white coats, alone. 

This practice of giving treatment without 
lindlng.out what the real Illness is,Jtjurjis>. 
out, Is a fairly frequent occurrence!^ïs'* 
is especially so in cases of gynecological 
Infections. The justification given is that 
since VD'is so rampant, there exists a very 
high probability that this is In fact the prob- 
lem. I don't thlnk.it is pushing It too. far 
to assert that this unnecessary, irresponsi- 
ble act (which-is. common enough for at 
least eight people I know to i,have expe- 
rienced it (n the last year ) Is a sort of punish- 
ment for having sinned. 

The doctors justify this kind of treatment 
by saying few people return for follow-up 
care when the tests come back froni the 
lab. The reversejs more accurate. People 
don't come back because of the attitude 
and the treatment they receive when they, 
first go. 



After being sick for neariy two months, 
it was clear to me that the illness ruled 
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my life. It was as if being III was a 24-hour 
occupation. Certainly I could not have held 
down a job. This projection led me to a 
much closer understanding of the anguish 
which chronically and acutely ill people who 
must support à family must go through. My r 
worries could at least be focused on build-' 
ing health, as I was supported willingly Jjy 
my family during my illness. ^ y 

In a society like China's the financial 
fears of the unhealthy are non-existent. 
Health care becomes the concern of the 
collective (commune), sick people are not 
considered a burden, and illness is not 
equivalent to shame and degradation. 

The new vision of myself entailed 
ambiguous feelings about being an inferior 
human being. In the preceding mdnths I 
had been made to feel like I belonged to 
a caste set apart from the rest of humanity. 
Each time I felt embarrassed or degraded 
in a medical situation, I Internalized these 
feelings. Instead of becoming furious, 
speaking out against the inhuman attitudes 
of doctors ... I wallowed in my embarrass- 
ment. Treated like a leper, I began to 
believe that I was one. 

Remaining passive and accepting treat- 
ment silently is a very^difficuil attitude to 
see through, never mind break out of. This 
tendency comes from a whole ideological 
training which mystifies the role of doctors 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
creates a general insensitivity of the popu- 
lation to ill health. Having believed for so 
long in the omnipotence and good v;ill of 
doctors, I could not easily begin to under- 
^lâî^it!?f '"p™c'/ce doctors were not the 
sembodiment of goodness and that they 
didn't have my best interests at heart and 
that they could and did make mistakes. 

I had been an ardent acceptor of a whole 
level ol professionalism that I was not 



aware of. To a lesser extent I had (until 
first y^arjn college) accepted the same 
àssum'^on of superiority in professors. 
Whëif my worid-vlew began to disagree 
with the one presented In schools, I was 
^surprised to find myself somewhat dis- 
• believing that teachers were members ol 
the human race just like me. 

The inability,' shared by me and other 
patients, to question or demystify is based 
in the fear of finding out -that the doctor 
Is wrong, thus leaving no place to put one's 
faith, and no alternative for action. The key 
^here is In releasing ourselves from the sub- 
jugated, dependent, mindless positions wo 
are In: self-reliance and self-education lead 
to self-respect. 

A whole worid of possibilities for change 
open up with the power we would then pos- 
sess. An analogous^tuatlon existed (and 
stlll exists) for women *asTwitnessed in the 
development of the Women's Movement. 
Women had previously thought of them- 
selves in a slave capacity, with no intellect, 
backbone, or ability to function as indepen- 
dent, self-respecting beings; they began 
with the onset of the Women's Movement 
to rely on themselves, on their own initia- 
tive, and to release themselves from the 
bondage they had previously accepted as 
their proper fate. With this novvly developed 
sense of self came a power which had 
always been there as a potential, but had 
been dormant. 



I began to change my style In dealing 
with medical situations. The mere ability 
to pose questions to doctors about par- 
ticular problems in Itself constitutes a 
wonderfully successful act of 
-sabotage— they find it so threatening. Once 
the obsequious, evergrateful, and insipid 
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by Susan Shapiro 

A year ago I began the descent from 
a moderately healthy existence with all the 
advantages oi middle-class upbringing- 
sanitary housing, good nutrition, adequate 
medical care whenever necessary— into 
the world of the unhealthy. 

My views on health were as yet 
unlormed. I believed in free and good 
health care for all, but I gave very little atten- 
tion to the actual situation of health care 
in the US and Quebec. Still in my twenties. 
I shared the consciousness of middle-class 
youth about health, which is best described 
as a tacit belief in one's immortality. Never 
having to grapple with the possibility of my 
own death— not having lived in a working- 
class, or any other, hostile environment 
— and never seeing it around me, I was 
hardly sensitive to the way unhealthy 
people are treated. 

My experiences in the year that has just 
passed have changed me. What I felt 
throughout that year of unhealthiness was 
greater than the pain of the sickness itself. 
These 12 months witnessed my growing 
av;nrcnoss of the injustice and brutality 
committed against us by the-North Ameri- 
can medical system. An understanding of 
this led to a growing sense of my own, 
as well as society's, responsibility to my 
physical being, and of how this system tries 
to destroy what self-respect we have and 
our rights to humane and good health care. 



Ever want to know how little you're worth, 
what anonymity is all about, the essence 
of degradation and abuse? Take a short 

visit, or a long one if your condition 
demands it, to one of the hospital outpatient 
clinics in the city of your choice. It's a kind 
of shock treatment that really works. \ou 
leave swearing that save for an 
appendectomy (and maybe not even then ) 
you won't ever return. 

It was once pointed out to me in jest 
(ha ha ) that the attitude and treatment of 
clinics is a conscious endeavor to cut down 
the patient load. If that is its objective, it's 
a wondrous success. 

. . .Images of women sitting with their 
children in the public clinics, of accident 
victims, of numerous other patients with 
numerous other ailment^ flash before my 

eyes Scenes from hospital waiting 

rooms where you can sit for hours before 
your name is even called. Bare white on 
hospital green. Fear on people's faces. 
Everyone begging to have their individual 
health needs met. In return, a clerk asking 
if you will please sign this form. 

In a Florida hospital: a middle-aged 
woman arrives on a stretcher. Her condi- 
tion is clearly serious— an ambulance 
attendant, chatting rather loudly to the sec- 
retary, says she is a diabetic, who has not 
taken her insulin for two days, and is on 
the verge of a coma. Her body and all her 
motions are lifeless. Before she can see 
the doctor, she is forced to sign a paper 
handing over total power of treatment and 
tests. The woman can hardly lift her writing 
hand, and the overriding concern of the 
people attending her is her signature. Hos- 
pital priorities arc shoved in my face. 

This is not to blame those v^orking in 
the hospital, because it can be argued that 
they don't make the rules and will be fired 
for breaking them. What is painful about 
their attitude, however, is that there is no 
recognition at all on any of their expres- 
sions of the inhumanity of their request. 
They have become inured to such events, 
which happen day in and day out. 



hospital emergency clinic. After two hours 
of waiting, luck is with me. My name is 

called and I'm let down a corridor into an 
examination room, where I resume waiting 
for another 45 minutes. Finally, God himself 
actually walked through the door, with three 
solid months of medical experience behind 
him. 

The examination by this intern was 
thorough. My symptoms stumped him, 
however, and he decided to call a resident 

in to see what he could find. To this doctor, 
I was an exciting case, a specimen for train- 
ing fledgling physicians;it was not from true 
concern for my well-being that I received 
special treatment. The way in which I was 
handled made me feel like a diamond ring, 
a very valuable commodity, an odd feeling 
I must confess. 

The resident arrived and gave me the 
same examination as the intern. His con- 
clusion was that I might have meningitis. 
Unsure of his diagnosis, he proposed a line 
of action which would be perfect material 
for a parody of the North American health 
system and its values: "I think you might 
have meningitis. The next three days are 
crucial. If you got worse, come back." 



I knew nothing whatever about my body 
and how it works. This knowledge is a care- 
fully guarded secret of the doctors. In fact, 
that is an important factor in their power 
and in their mystification. 

I began to feel how objectified we are 
and how professionalism is fostered, while 
the patient remains ignorant of her or his 
condition, never offered any information 
about medication, diagnosis, prognosis, 
etc., except in the most technical and inhu- 
man terms. No attempt to bridge the gap 
between the power of the doctor and the 
vulnerability of the , patient. Just the 
opposite, in fact: this system thrives on this 
gap; its very structure is dependent on it. 

Four months of antibiotics: penicillin, 
ampicillin, tetracycline, eryttiromycin, 
mcgacillin. These words are now part of 
my vocabulary. And whatever I know about 
these drugs I learned empirically, by what 
happened to my body when I took them. 
The doctors didn't tell me anything about 
them, so I still lack any theoretical knowl- 
edge about them and how they work. 

At one point I had the great fortune to 
be treated with massive doses of penicillin, 
the treatment being the one given lor 
gonorrhea, which there was absolutely no 
proof that I had. Protesting vehemently the 
impossibility of this disease existing inside 
me was useless, as the physician dis- 
respected so totally my general conscious- 
ness about health and in his eyes I was 
incapable of making a sound judgment 
about my body. That, after all, is the pre- 
cious right of our omnipotent friends in the 
white coats, alone. 

This practice of giving treatment without 
finding out what the real illness is, it turns 
out, is a fairly frequent occurrence. This 
is especially so in cases of gynecological 
infections. The justification given is that 
since VD is so rampant, there exists a very 
high probability that this is in fact the prob- 
lem. I don't think it is pushing it too. far 
to assert that this unnecessary, irresponsi- 
ble act (which is common enough for at 
least eight people I know to have expe- 
rienced it in liie last year ) is a sort of punish- 
ment for liavincj Tjinned. 

The doctors justify this kind of treatment 
by saying few people return for follow-up 
care when the tests come back from the 
lab. The reverse is more accurate. People 
don't come back because of the attitude 
and the treatment they receive when they 
first go. 



Health for the few, 
-health for the m 






July 1971. Late one night, a sudden 
extreme dizziness and pain and a severe 
headache — pretty scary— send me to a 



After being sick lor iioarly two montlis. 
it was clear to me that the illness ruled 



my life. It was as if being ill was a 24-hour 
occupation. Certainly I could not have held 
down a job. This projection led me to a 
much closer understanding of the anguish 
which chronically and acutely ill people who 
must support a family must go through. My 
worries could at least be focused on build- 
ing health, as I was supported willingly by 
my family during my illness. 

In a society like China's the financial 
fears of the unhealthy are non-existent. 
Health care becomes the concern of the 
collective (commiine ), sick people are not 
considered a burden, and illness is not 
equivalent to shame and degradation. 

The new vision of myself entailed 
ambiguous feelings about being an inferior 
human being. In the preceding mônths I 
had been made to feel like I belonged to 
a caste set apart from the rest of humanity. 
Each time I felt embarrassed or degraded 
in a medical situation, I internalized these 
feelings. Instead of becoming furious, 
speaking out against the inhuman attitudes 
of doctors ... I wallowed in my embarrass- 
ment. Treated like a leper, I began to 
believe that I was one. 

Remaining passive and accepting treat- 
ment silently is a very^diflicult attitude to 
see through, never mind break out of. This 
tendency comes from a whole ideological 
training which mystifies the role of doctors 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
creates a general insensitivity of the popu- 
lation to ill health. Having believed for so 
long in the omnipotence and good will of 
doctors, I could not easily begin to under- 
stand that in practice doctors were not the 
embodiment of goodness and that they 
didn't have my best interests at heart and 
that they could and did make mistakes. 

I had been an ardent acceptor of a whole 
level of professionalism that I was not 



aware of. To a lesser extent I had (until 
first year in college) accepted the same 
assumption of superiority in professors. 
When my world-view began to disagree 
with the one presented in schools, I was 
surprised to find myself somewhat dis- 
believing that teachers were members of 
the human race just like mo. 

The inability, shared by mc and other 
patients, to question or demystify is based 
in the fear of finding out that the doctor 
Is wrong, thus leaving no place to put one's 
faith, and no alternative for action. The key 
here is in releasing ourselves from the sub- 
' jugated, dependent, mindless positions we 
are in: self-reliance and self-education lead 
to self-respect. 

A whole world of possibilities for change 
open up with the power we would then pos- 
sess. An analogous situation existed (and 
still exists) for women as witnessed in the 
development of the Women's Movement. 
Women had previously thought of them- 
selves in a slave capacity, with no intellect, 
backbone, or ability to function as indepen- 
dent, self-respecting beings; they began 
with the onset of the Women's Movement 
to rely on themselves, on their own initia- 
tive, and to release themselves from the 
bondage they had previously accepted as 
their proper fate. With this newly developed 
sense of self came a power which had 
always been there as a potential, but had 
been dormant. 



I began to change my style in dealing 
with medical situations. The mere ability 
to pose questions to doctors about par- 
ticular problems in itself constitutes a 
wonderfully successful act of 
sabotage — they find it so threatening. Once 
the obsequious, evergrateful, and insipid 
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by Susan Shapiro 



The 




"for whom?" 



The two articles on these pages are made up of excerpts from a paper written by a 
former McGill student last spring, following a year of serious chronic illness. 

The first one records some of her reflections about her treatment by the medical system 
in Quebec and in her native U.S. The second is about health care in China and the changes 
that the Chinese people have made, since 1949 and especially since 1966. 

Neither article pretends to be a comprehensive analysis of healtli caro under either North 
.American capitalism or Chinese communism. They focus rather on the altitudes and human 
relationships within the health care institutions of the two societies. 




A description of some aspects of a Chin- 
ese tiospital can help to show what far- 
reaching changes have been possible in 
health care, especially with respect to 
human relationships. 

In a North American hospital, emphasis 
is placed on not becoming too familiar with 
patients. Human contact is supposedly 
contradictory to efficioncy, and a hospital 
worker is forced to maintain an "elficiency" 
that represses any emotions about her or 
his "cases". (I once saw a nurse visibly 
taken aback when a patient asked her, 
"How are you today?" She replied, "Well, 
that really doesn't matter. I'm here to help 
you gel better, after all " ) 

In China, the view is stressed thai 
patients are whole persons, not "cases", 
that patients and medical workers should 
work collectively towards a common 
goal— the belter health of everyone con- 
cerned. Efficiency, far from being sac- 
rificed, is improved by giving primary con- 
sideration to the patients' needs. These 
attitudes did not appear ovorniglit. but are 
Uio product of many n tierce struggle ses- 
,ion. 

Hospitals have an "opinion book". 
Patients are encouraged ,to put any com- 
plaints in writing, arid these complaints are 
forwarded to the depanmont or person con- 
cerned. Daily responsibilities are not 
allocated by adminislralors or department 
heads, but by groups composed of medical 
staff together with patient representatives. 

The patients, if well enough to gel 
around, are eager to share these respon- 
sibilities in many areas. They read to other 
patients, help with cleaning chores, and 
serve food to those patients confined to 
their bods. 

More importantly, they accompany medi- 
cal workers on their rounds, making sug- 
gestions and often pointing out to the doctor 
or nurse things she or he might have over- 
looked. 

At the same time, medical workers (inclu- 
ding doctors ) and hospital administrators 
are required to do what would be termed 

in North America menial work, such as 
sv;eeping floors and serving food. This 
practice might seem a waste of lime to 
those who would argue that the shortage 
of skilled personnel should dictate keeping 
highly-trained persons working at tasks 
which only they can do. This problem is 
not an easy one to work out, but it has 
been found thai failure to implement these 
practices leads to a tendency on the part 
of doctors towards arrogance and profes- 
sionalism which in the long run is more 
detrimental than any loss in short-term "el- 
ficiency". 

Many doctors, especially those trained 
before the cultural revolution, still display 
impatience towards patients and don't 
explain what's happening to them when 
giving treatment. In these cases, a role 
reversal often occurs, and the patient cures 
the doctor's ideological ills. Joshua Horn, 
an English doctor who lived and worked 
in China from 1954 to 1969, tells in his 
book Away with all pests of a nurse who 
prescribed bed-rest to a peasant with an 
infected foot, and gave him a shot of penicil- 
lin. The peasant returned a few days later, 
witli his foot no bettor. Ho told the nurse 
thai he didn't think she understood his ^ 
case, and that he had applied soya sauce 
to his foot, at which point the nurse stormed 
out in a huff. She was later informed by 
a brigade member thai the reason the 
patient had no confidence in her method 
had much to do with the way treatment 
had been administered. She liad pre- 
scribed bed-rest without taking into account 
that it was the height of the busy season 
of the harvest, and she had given him a 
shot without explaining why. She learned 
a lesson, however. In her words, 

"VVhen I thought about it later, I realized 

continued on page 20 
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This question of "for wliom?" is fundamental... 



continued from page 19 
how high and mighty I had been with him. 
When his foot got worse, I had wanted him 
to beg for forgiveness so that I could be 
charitable and blg-hearled. Actually, it was 
he who was big-hearted, (or he insisted 
on working, not for his own sal<e, but for 
the good of the collective." 

During the cultural revolution, training 
methods which fostered elitism among pro- 
fessors was attacked, and as a result of 
this a movement towards integration of 
theoretical knowledge and practical experi- 
ence was emphasized. In China, doctors 
and nurses participate in hospital work very 
early in their training, and are helped by 
more experienced staff. 

Traditional sex roles in medicine are 
beginning to be dealt with. Nurses often 
go on to be trained as doctors, and the 
traditional boundaries between the two jobs 
are being broken down. Contradictions, 
however, still exist— there is a conspicuous 
lack of women with high positions in the 
ministry of health, for instance; and in all 
our readings we have come across no men- 
tion of male nurses. This would indicate 
that the male-female division of labour 
remains inegalitarian in health care, and 
still must be struggled with. 

However, if the ideology expressed in 
China today is sincere, then the contradic- 
tion between service to the people and 
inequality of women in whatever form will 
have to be resolved, even if It requires 
another cultural revolution. 

Part of status in North America is propor- 
tionate to salary received. This hierarchical 
sitiiation does not exist in China: salary 
scales are almost the same for doctors and 
nurses. Raises are decided collectively by 
all members of the staff, and criteria for 
eligibility are in keeping with the ideology 
of "from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs." first conside- 
ration is given to those supporting families, 
and those whose salaries are lower are 
more eligible than the more highly paid. 
Rank does not determine the type of dining 
facilities available to the hospital work- 
er—all staff members share a common 
cafeteria. In these instances and many 
others, democracy is stressed and every 
attempt is made to minimize situations that 
would create elitism among certain groups 
within the collective. 



In the last two years, as a certain open- 
ness towards China has been forced upon 
the established powers in the U.S., Canada 
and other Western countries, many eyewit- 
ness accounts have begun to appear in 
large-circulation media of the progress 
which China has made in health care and 
other fields. . 

What is important to understand is that 
these gains were not . an automatic con- 
sequence of the Communist Party winning' 
state power in 1949. They did not result 
simply from the switch to a socialist 
economy and collective planning, from 
reorganizing the structures of health care 
institutions, and so on. Changing the 
economic base was absolutely necessary, 
but it was not enough. Changes in attitudes 
and ways of thinking— in the "cultural 
superstructure"— have also been crucial, 
and those changes have been the subject 
of continuing prolonged struggle. This . 
struggle was most intense during the cul-' 
tural revolution of the late 1960s, and to 
understand how the Chinese people have 
made their strides In health care one should 
look at what was at stake In the cultural 
revolution. 

The existence of two opposing lines, 




which may be called "revisionist" and 
"Maoist" respectively, In China since 1949 
has" led China watchers to talk of policy 
splits, coups d'etat, and personality cults. 
The people of China have a very different 
perspective of these two opposing lines. 
They see them as a reflection of struggle 
between classes in socialist society, 
struggle which has continued long after the 
economic base has changed hands. 

Once the economic base had been 
wrested from the bourgeoisie, its major 
remaining influence lay in the cultural and 
ideological "superstructures". Revolutio- 
nary leaders since Lenin have pointed out 
that class struggle does not end with 
seizure of state'^ power and the economic 
base— the bourgeoisie can rely on the force 
of habits and old customs to regain power. 

Mao belfeved that a revolution in the 
superstructure was needed to secure a 
genuine dictatorship of the proletariat. This 
can happen only when masses of individu- 
als transform themselves internally through 
participation in the struggle. Internal trans- 
formation of self is crucial to the Chinese 
conception of changing society and is fun- 
damental to understanding the aim of the 
"great proletarian cultural revolution". 

The prime target of the cultural revolution 
was policies and practices— and the basic 
political perspective underlying 
them— which would have turned China 
away from advancing to a classless soci- 
ety. Proponents of the culiural revolution 
saw this tendency to take the wrong road 
as led by Liu Shao-Chi— president of China 
when it began. 

Though only a very few people may have 



pursued this road consciously, it found a 
basis of its strength in tendencies in the 
practice and outlook of many party cadres. 
To a greater or lesser extent, they had 
become complacent about their style of 
work, comfortable in their roles as 
"powerful" people, and divorced from the 
masses and their needs. A still wider 
(though even less conscious ) basis for this 
tendency lay In tacit acceptance of leader- 
ship directives and practices by the led, 
and In remnants of peasant individualism 
in the countryside. 

The work of party cadres needed to be 
criticized and changed, and to be effective 
this had to be done by mobilizing the 
energy, wisdom and Initiative of the masses 
of people. It was the masses who knew 
where there were weaknesses, which 
cadres had (laws, which policies they liked, 
and how the state machinery had to be 
transformed to meet their needs. Only their 
active intervention in China's history could 
destroy the basis of a possible triumph for 
Liu's line. 

The question of "for whom?" is the basis 
of the contradiction between the revisionist 
and the Maoist vision of a new society. In 
the institutions of health care, as v/ell as 
in all other existing institutions (universities, 
factories, art and literature, etc. ), this ques- 
tion was posed and fiercely struggled over! 

In Chinese health care, to practice 
"sen/ice to the people" means focusing 
energy on the peasantry, which comprises 
00 percent of the population. The ideology 
v/hich arises from a bourgeois class outlook 
advocates centering energy, money and 
power in urban centers, where most bour- 



geois circles are. It meant, in effect, service 
to the few. 

Before the cultural revolution, those who 
held key positions in major hospitals, and 
who controlled medical policies and the 
allotment of resources, used their power 
to centre development and funds In the 
cities, where medical research centers, 
modern doctors and hospitals and univer- 
sities were established. This left a gaping 
contradiction: the medical elite were in the 
cities but the peasantry were in the rural 
areas. 

Revisionist doctors fostered separation 
of technical and political matters. The 
implied contention is that medicine trans- 
cends class interests and politics, and is 
an entity unto itself, a "science," and there- 
fore not subject to the same criteria for criti- 
cism as other institutions. 

A stress on technical (expert) compe- 
tence is key to the revisionist approach to 
health. The Chinese experience has pro- 
vided many examples of médical problems 
which on first sight were technical, but 
which revealed a' more fundamental con- 
tradiction with slight scraping beneath the 
surface. 

The story of Chiu-Chu is one such exam- 
ple. Chju-Chu was a peasant who suffered 
from ari abdominal tumor which had grown 
to 99 pounds- by the time it was finally 
removed. She had gone from one hospital 
to another seeking treatment, giving up all 
hope when one "expert " after another pro- 
nounced her case hopeless. A group of 
army medical workers whom she came to, 
however, decided they must attempt to 
treat her. They had Ihtle experience in treat- 
ment of her Illness, since such cases had 
previously been dismissed as incurable. 
There were many obstacles to overcome, 
ideological as well as technical. But by dint 
of exhaustive examination and study, they 
determined that the tumor was benign and, 
at least theoretically, operable; and they 
went on, armed with determination to over- 
come obstacles and willingness to take 
great pains, to undertake a very long and 
difficult operation in an attempt to save her. 
Whether or not they succeeded— in this 
case, they did— is not as important as the 
willingness to make a great effort for a com- 
rade whose needs had been so long neg- 
lected by the medical profession 

Joshua" Horn provides another example. 
He describes in Away with all pests how 
he was led to change his professionalism, 
arrogance and lack of confidence in the 
abilities of ordinary people after he began 
to work in remote rural areas. He resented, 
especially at first, the makeshift operating 
and examining rooms, often in peasant cot- 
tages, which had been set up to fill the 
void in health care with whatever resources 
were at hand, far from equipment and 
expertise of Peking. 

At one such post, a seriously-injured 
peasant was brought to him alter she had 
been thrown from a donkey. She had 
broken her neck. According to 'standard' 
practice, she needed an X-ray and special 
skull-traction apparatus available only in 
Peking, and Horn decided "more or less 
automatically" to have her taken away by 
ambulance. 

This journey would have been danger- 
ously time-consuming and extremely pain- 
ful. Its cost would have been a tremendous 
blow to her production brigade, setting it 
back a full year in its arduous recovery from 
previous natural disasters. Horn's proposal 
took none of these things into account, and 
a young clinic doctor whom"" Horn had 
framed pressed him to give them some 
thought. 

continued on page 23 




BOULEVARD ENTERTAINMENTS presents 

PAUL BDTTERFIEli» 
BLDGSBANII 

and 

THE BAND THAT BACKED JANIS JOPLIN 

FULL TILT BOOGIE BAND 

plus 

^ SPECIAL GUEST STARS 

THE WACKERS 

Live in CONCERT&PANCE 

SAT., DEC. 9th, 7:00 p.mTSHOWMART, 
1650 Berri 

Birri-D* Uonllgny Matro SItllon, Directly •crni Voyageur But Termlnut, 
, ' : Unllmtled Parking 

Tickets $4.00 Advance' Sale, $5.00 at the door Advance 
Sale Outlets— All Branches of Sherman's Music Centres, Cheap Jean 
Stores & Jean Junction. ,^^ftù^^^ij .- 

Spec/a/ e/ec(s Creari^il^GHTSi&'ILLUSIONS 



MONTREAL PREMIERE 

December 13th 



Peter Sophia .James 
\ OToole. Loren^'^ Coco 

dreamlhe Impossible Dream' 

an Arthur Hillerfilm 




ManoP 
lâManchÂ 




In Color 



UnitBd Artists 



Box Office Now Open 12:30 - 9:00 p.m. 
Tickets now on sale at Box Office or ' 
Mail Orders with certified cheque or 
'Money Order payable to 

ODEON PLACE D V CANADA 
CINEMA 

1010 Lagauchetière W. Montreal 

MATINEES: 
Wed. 2.00 p.m. $3.00 
Sat. 1.30 p.m. $3.00 
4.30p.mv^d^ 
Sun." 2.00 w$|*gg' 
EVENINGS: 
Mon. 8.30 
Tues. 6.30 p 
Wed. 8.30 p 
Thurs. 8.30 p 



FrI. 
Sat. 
Sun. 



isJ'OOp 

io;i5p. 

5.00 p. 
8.00 p. 



m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 



S4.00 
$4.00 
$4.00 
$4.00 

.$4.00 
$4.00 

:$4.00 
$4.00 

|$4.00 
$4.00 



EXTRA HOLIDAY 
PERFORMANCES 
CHRISTMAS DAY 
2.30-8.30 
DEC. 26 • 27 • 28 
2.00-5.30-8.30 
DEC. 29 
2.00 - 7.00-10.00 
NEW YEAR'S DAY 
& JANUARY 2 
2.00-5.00-8.00 - $4.00 



$4.00 
$4.00 



PLACE DU CANADA 



yjMMEAikCmBiAIW 861-1255 



cars available. 

For Toronto, Western Canada 
Marltiipra&FlMidà''. 
Call MONTREAL ' 
ORIVEAWAY SERVICE CTD. 

4018 SI. Catherino St. W. 

TrI: 937-2016 




SUNDAY DECEMBER 10,. 
3 PM 

POeVrY READING 

first of a series by French & English 
Montreal poets at Véhicule Gal- 
lery. 61 Ste-Catherine W (844- 
9623). FREE Tills Sun- 
day—Michael Harris & Claudia 
(eel) Lapp. Bring a cushion. 



McGIII Medieval Players 

presents 

2 performances on Thursday, December 14: 

12:00 p.m.— Moyso HaB Foyer, Arts BuiUng i 
2.-00 p.m.— foyer ol WlHam & Henry Bkla Building (DMnity Han ) 
3520 University Sbeet ' . 

No admission charge . . , 




.-««sa 



br Jamei Ivory 

cMtsln.1 AUCRICAN Mnlon 
700— ]OS>a 



14 



C|WUI i> 

THE SSRTOOSSR 
MANUSCRIPT 



A rAstAtne cswdt iouis wnii nuitin. 
iaKiiiHisniu;^mM< iirn* ^ 




LAST 3 NITES 
Fri-Sat-Sun Dec 8, 9, 10 

First Montreal Appearance 

UGHtNIN* HOPKINS 

The Great Blues Recording Artist 

Show times: . ^'•v .v:^ . 
Fri & Sat 9.-30, 1 1 :30 & 1 :3b 

Sun 9:30 & 11:30 



The house of good mu5.c« IIIiJ^JTM 

Ô Ihe now z, sTANLEv ST. 866-7876 



McGILL 
FILM 
SOCIETY 



'72-'73 



Dec. 8 



7:00 



9:30 



Dec. 9 



Dec. 13 



Dec. 15, 



7:00 
& 

9:30 
7:30 



7:30 



DR; JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (Brit. 1 932 ) 
Dir. Rouben Mamoulion with Frederic March, 
Miriam Hopkins PLUS Chapter V of Perils of 
Pauline 

THE CAT PEOPLE (US 1942 ) 

Dir. Val Lewton and Jacques Toumier with Simone 

Simon, Kent Smith PLUS Chapter VI of Perils of 

Pauline. ■ . 

Leacock 132 50c 

LE BOUCHER (France, 1970, Chabrol) • 
PSCA/FDAA 75c 



SAGA OF COSTA BERUNG (Sweden 1924) 
Dir. Mauritz Stiller 

Union Ballroom-Admission by series ticket only 

LOUISIANA STORY (USA 1948) 
Dir. by Robert Raherty 
Leacock 132, 50c 



Watch for Festival of Young Film Makers 
January 22-27 

FOR INFO TEL. 392-8934 



by John Schoonover 



Physics under fire 



Recently, physicists briefly 
emerged from their labs to enter 
Into a controversy over how they 
: should ply their trade: Quite a few 
words were printed, but the effect 
was more to obscure than to • 
clarify the issue. 

In the November 1972 Issue of 
Physics Todpy, a journal of the 
American Pfiysical Society 
(APS), an article appeared. enti- 
tled 'The APS Amendment on ■ 
Professional Responsibility". The 
article consists of an amendment 
proposed for the APS constitution 
and letters from physicists 
explaining their feelings about the 
amendment. 

- The proposed amendment 
reads: "The object of the SodeW 
shall be the advancement a dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of physics 
in order to Increase man's under- 
standing of nature and to con- 
- tribute to the enhancement of the 
quality of . life for all people. The 
Society- sfw tflA MSlsU ite jnepibers 
in the pi^^ll^^m^^gmane 
goals ah^]||K|8halifs 
activities which are judged to con- 
tribute harmfully to the welfare of 
mankind.". 

Most of the arguments for and 
against the amendment are 
reflected in the first letter of the 
series, written by Robert H. March 
of the University of Wisconsin. He 
has been' the main proponent of 
the new amendment. . ■ ' , 
■ In his fntroductory remarks, 
March says that we have left the 
era when "scientists shared a uni- 
versal faith that any increase in 
man's knowledge of nature would 
be bound to improve his. lot." The . 
Important word in this statement 
is /(now/edge, it Is not knowledge 
of nature, but the application of 
that knowledge that has the power 
to change man's lot. 

What do we see when we look 
at hov/ men have applied their 
new knowledge?, Starting with the 
Industrial Jjevrojution In England, 
a vast n'évineSrhology began to 
develop, which would. In a short 
period of time, make it possible 
to satisfy the material needs of ali- 
the world's people. In fact, only 
the needs of a small rising seg- 
ment of the population,., who 
owned this new techliolbgylwere 
satisfied— satisfied ' bm^ÈSte 





wildest dreams of the kings and 
emperors of previous ages. 

But what happened to the rest 
of humanity? Side by side with the 
opulence of this rising class was 
found the brutality of child labour, 
the horrors of industrial siiims, 
and the abject poverty of forcibly 
dispossessed peasants. Mean- 
while, scientific knowledge was 
increasing by leaps and bounds. ■ 
The very men who had gained 
economic power during this .era 
continued to find riew and profit-, 
able ways to apply this expanding 
science. . ' 

As the competition between 
nations for hegemony over 
foreign markets became fiercer, 
war was inevitable. Worid War I 
was fought using the fruits of the 
application : of. scientific^ know- 
ledge: Big Bertha and other mas- 
sive artillery pieces, radio, tele- 
phone, airplanes, and an almost 
endless array of technological 
goodies. But even this was not the 
end of it. World War II made all 
jts predecessors look like child's 
play.' And today. In Vietnam, the 
electronic battlefield Is fast mak- 
ing thé' foot soldier, at least for 
the world's leading imperialist 
power, obsolete. 
vl^i^i^Bùtî 'scientific knowledge has 
"^^ ' beeri' applied In other directions 
as w'ell.sThe productivity of mod- 
ern industrial ' labour: is immense 
compared with that of any preced- 
ing era. At the sarne time,: two- 
thirds of the worid's people do not 
have enough to eat, yet food is 
destroyed In vast quantities in 
North America. (In one week ttiis 



summer, one million chickens 
were destroyed in Quebec alone 
to keep the price of eggs and poul- 
try up.) The plain fact is that the 
control of technological applica- 
tion is in the hands of a very small, 
very powerful group, which^iises 
this control to benefit its members, 
regardless of how the rest of soci- 
ety Is affected. 

Further on jn his letter,,March 
complains that "physlcs^>has 
strong instijuUonal.ties to govern-, 
ment and industry" and that much 
research is related to "specific 
■policy goals", which are not within 
'1he reach of public scrutiny". The 
implication of his complaint Is that 
scientists should be doing "pure" 
research, divorced from coarse 
"policy goals" and spécifie needs. 

work, that It is the pursuit of know- 
ledge for its own sake, is as foolish 
and as dangerous as the Idea that 
any increase in knowledge will 
improve rnan's lot. Every society 
has ùséd th'e results of research 
and experimentation. An increase 
In the productivity of labour has 
always been dependent upon the 
' application of technological 
development. Thus, a scientist is 
clearly a contributing member of 
society. As for policy goals not 
being in the hands of the people 
—a. much more earth shaking 
propMàliÉvia^^ 
thé'ÂPS^^onStitntion islrie^ 
change that. 

March adds: "When the basic 
decisions that set the priorities In 
science, and determine how it 
shall be applied are in the hands 




of poweriul institutions to rest on 
a claim of moral neutrality is to 
surrender our moral autonomy to 
these institutions." . 

March here Implies that as a 
physicist in capitalist society, he 
has the choice of whether or not 
he will do research that, broadly 
speaking, meets the policy goals 
of that society, in fact, he has that 
choice only insofar as he can get 
the funds to do the research he 
feels is important. By and large, 
this is an Impossible task, so by 
his own restrictions, he can hardly 
remain a physicist. Yet, remain a 
physicist he must, although he 
must also do everything possible 
to change society. 

"Who is to judge whether the 
goals of scientific research .are 
'humane'?" March asks 

The university and the govern; 
ment laboratory are very much a 
part of the ivory tower. This situa- 
tion leads physicists as it does 
other Intellectiiais to make judge- 
ments based on extreme idealiza- 
tions of what life must be like and 
what it should be like "out there." 
-^he result is, then, that physicists, 
by themselves, are incapable^ 
judging the harmfulness'ôfnîw 
work. But there are no mechan- 
isms in our society by which the 
people most likely to be affected 
:,by these judgements, working 
'i;people, can have a say in them. 
It would^be^ye^^ risky for the 
shapére^f >'^poticygbals'' to allow 
this prerogative to slip from their 
hands. Surely, if physicists them- 
selves have little say In setting the 
goals, the man in the street won't 
have any. 

Recognizing the basic Impo- 
tence of the Physical Society to 
take any effective actions, March 
contents himself with calling for 
a "full and open discussion of the 
issues involved." This forum of 
freindly physicists "would.in fact, 
be an end in itself.". Here jCaT^ 
velioiis opportunity for tiïe'SSêiT 
tific élite to examine its collective 
navel to see if any radioactive dust 
Is gathering there. A famous politi- 
cal econoniist .once, said: "The 
philosophershàve/n(èrp>e(ed the 
v/orld;(nlvaHp'u's ways; the point, 
howeVWTl^to change it." This 
also applies io physicists.^ 



continued from page 2 

directed by Edith and Ludano 
Delia Pergola. Excerpts from 
Weber, Massenet, DonlaetU, 
Bizet, etc. Redpath Hall— 8:30 
pm. Free. 

December 17— _Student Orch- 
estra, directed ' -by Eugene 
Plawutsky.- Prokofieffs_"Peter 
and the Woir-^Frënch Version. 
Narrator: Pierre Pascau of CBMT. 
Redpath Hall at 3 pm. Free. 
Linguistics: 

December 13, Screening of selec- 
tions from Netsilik Eskimo Series, 
National Film Board Documen- 



taries on traditional Eskimo life of 
the Peily Bay region of the Cana- 
dian Arctic. Bronfman Building 
(Management), room 06 (base- 
ment) at2.pm. 
FreeFiim: 

December 8— English dept. 
poetry film series. "Robert 
Creeley" in Leacock 1 12 at 2 pm. 
Entertainment Committee: 
Frl^i^Dii^ël at 8 pm. Pub 
Jeaturihg'Back Door Blues Band 
and Bill Russell; Union Coffee 
Lounge. Beer 3 for $1. 
Sl<i Sale: 

Don't forget the used-ski sale In 
the Currie Gym. Dec. 8 and 9. 
Best prices in town, (room G22; 
main door and follow signs. ) 



Engiish Dept Film Serieszj^^, 
Buster Keaton double bill TlTje/*" 
Railroader" plus^'Buster ^K e^or 



Rides Again". Monda9^d;(rues: 
day, Dec. 11 and 12 àt'4 pm in 
FDA Auditorium (PSCA). 
Gay Coffee House: 
Tuesday, Dec. 12 at 8:30 pm in 
the Union Coffee Lounge. All wel- 
come. 

Gay Dance: , 

Hm Year's Eve, Union Ballroom. 
Adnriission $1. Advance tickets 
available. 
Hellenic Club: 

Meeting on Tuesday, Dec. 12 at 
6 pm in the Union room 307. Con- 
stitutional Committee virill'present 
its final draft of the constitution. 



Voting wiij take place. Essential 
^that|allf.members attend. New 
Témbërs'wèlcome. Details will be 
^iyen concerning the ski trip to be 
held during the holidays. 
Radio McGiii: 

Latin American Programme at 1 
pm and again at 7 pm on Thur- 
sday, Dec. 21. 
Film Society: , 
Firday, Dec.- 8, .the -Sijspense 
Series presents a doublebill: "Dr. ' 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde" (Brit.' 1932) 
directed by Rouben Mamoullon at 
7 pm and "The Cat People" (U.S. 
1 942 ) by Val Lewton and Jacques 
Tourner at 9:30 pm in L132. 
Admission SOc, series tickets $3. 
Saturday, Dec. 9, anothec^[jii ' 



International film: "Le Boucher" 
(France, 1970), directed by Cha- 
brol. To be shown at 7 and 9:30 
pm in FDA." Admission 75c. 
Friday, Dec. 15, at 7:30 pm, 
"Louisiana Story" directed by 
Robert (Nanook of the North) 
Flaherty, In Leacock 132. Admis- 
sion 50c. 

Wednesday, Dec. 13, "The Saga 
of Gostre Beriing" In the Union 
Ballroom at 7:30 pm. 
Conference: Le Nouveau 
Théâtre Québécois: 
Par le Prof. Laurent Mailhot,' 
Université de Montréal. Vendredi, 
8 décembre 1972. A 11 heures. 
Salon des ProTesseurs, Peterson 
Hall, 3460 McTavish. 
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continued from page 20 

"With an éffôrt, I suppressed a feeling 
of Imtalion," Horn writes. "I was tired, he 
was my pupil and twenty years niy junior. 
But his earnestness forced me to recori* 
sider . . .and the more Mhought it over, thé ' 
clearer It became that my advice hacl been^. 
routine and superflcial,4hat]yj!haâ^ 
dered only the medical ar(â^noi%e^l 
aspects of the problem." 

The two doctors then went on to circum- 
vent the need for an X-ray by careful clinical 
examination, and to devise an ingenipus 
makeshift apparatus for applying Jraction 
to the injury. Within two days. the patient 
was well on the road to recovery, and three 
months later she sent Horn a picture of 
herself doing regular work. ' 

Implicit in Horn's first, "automatic" deci- 
sion was an unwillingness to risk treating 
. the injured peasant without the stanBardl^ 
fadlities presc^bed,' by his profésstônar . 
training, evi^l^Qgn the over-all "risk"-=rto 
IhepatlentgCTgmly^^^ 
ter; by^ending^ner/awaySWhereTpjroies^ 
sional training pointed to one course and 
the patie nt's Inter est— I.e. class jove— to 
'another, Horn had pursLecf tfië'fôfmer, until" 
his "junior," a person from the peasantry, . 
had pushed him to open his eyes. 

Some sketches of the course health care 
is now following in the countryside can help 
in shoi^g|tljM^concréte outcome .of the 
victory of'theÎMàbist. line after five years 
of struggle in the cultural revolution. , 

The vehicles for beginning comprehen- 
sive health care were the mobile medical 
teams. Their goals include wiping put,' or 
at least controlling, disease before péople 



In these tasks, as in others, reliance on 
the masses is stressed.' In one village, 
mariy people v/ere suffering from gastro- 
intestinal illnesses stemming ' from, the 
source of their drinking water— an unco- 
vered well. The peasants were skeptical 
when told that their 'sickness was due to 
germs and parasites present in the well 
water. The medical team then'set up a mic- 
roscope on the site In order to show the 
villagers the tiny enemy. Immediately, they 
themselves set about solvjng the problem 
by constructing a proteciij^storie wall and 
covering thé well with' rémoveâbiebbards, ' 
thus protecting the community from further 
Infection. -The mobile medical teams are 
also expected to assist in eliminating the 
"four pests"— flies, bedbugs, rats and mos-. 
qiiitoes. The emphasis . is prèventivia; to 
attack the^e j"pe ^ | 8| 8S|y ell as water-bbme 
djseasesj^jMwml^^ care which 

^intro^|^e?soijr^^ disease, before' 
peopie^n be infected.Mhus greatly cutting 
down on the need for curative medicine. 
These tasks are integral to the success of 
a medical system whose goal is to serve 
the people wholeheartedly. 

The experience of the Chinese attack on 
venereal disease showed how jgctiy ie ' par-g. 
licipation of,,and reliance onrtfieTTiMseP' 
was essential to solving a problem. When 
a campaign was launched to wipe out this 
disease, revisionists insisted that reliance 
on. expert technicians from the cities was 
the key to success. \ 
• Reliancron^.experts'' was.nol simply a j 
technical quèstiorK' It reflected a lack of faith ^ 
In the Intelligence, initiative, and persever-' 
Ince of the masses, arid a lazy and uncon- 
cerned attitude to attacl<ing a disease from 
which more than 10 million people were 
suffenhg— ùp^tô'fO'përcëhforthèpôpùlà-' 
tion ' in some areas. In effect, the 
technlciân- or expert- oriented approach 



ptoms was distributed. Those recognizing 
symptoms in themselves (or their relatives 
or friends )^yvere,urged to seek immediate 
. treatméntïat'îtïïé .local hospital or clinic. 
Other educational ijjeani^WOT^ such 
■as posters, plays' an8?n^sTneetlngs. At 
first, the response'was slow, because the 
feelings of shame and humiliation 
associated with VD were still deeply 
.Ingrained In the consciousness of many.' 
People who had once suffered from syphilis 
were then enlisted In the fight— they spoke 
of how they had had to struggle with their 
fears before finally making the correct deci- 
sion to liberate themselves from syphilis. 

Volunteers from the communes, after fol- 
lowing a crash course in diagriosis and 
treatment of syphilis, were rigorously tested 
by doctors, many of whom weréjSkegJjcal 
about any medical knowledge]g9f WM ln' 
^ seven ~days.^n3è^Emgioi^ 
* passed -^and^Swrtlfofgj^^ 
moral and technical support In the cam- 
paign. In most areas, this questionnaire 
and education method was endorsed; in 
othervareas, because of the particularly 
"""i^ldence of syphilis, population sur- 
"we^carried out. 
largest single group of people who 
,^BiaWlctims of syphilis were prostitutes, 
' of-wHom about 90 percent were infected. 
Very soon after Liberation, brothels had 
been closed down. People were made to 
"TJndô'rsiahd'thafprostitQilon'lnvolved-the 
gross exploitation of persons who had been 
forced by poverty , to resort to this means 



China. Today, syphilis is considered a rare 
disease. ■ " ' 

* * * -it 

In North America, the doctor-patient rela- • 
tionship can best be described as one of 
omnipoterice for the, doctor, advocacy of 
professionalism, " -iobjectification . and 
dehumanlzatlon. iri China,' to quote'Jôshjjç 
Horn, "if both are contributing to'thtliuîr. 
ing of socialism, their differing contributions 
represent a division of labor in a common 
cause." 

, The patient's condition is not kept a 
guarded secret by the doctor. The doctor 
is considered a skilled partner in a team ~ 
^.whose collective effort will alleviate thé 
l||iéhrs illness. Patient and doctor discuss, 
iagnosisl treatmënt, etc., with the net 
rèsult of quieting the patient's fears.' 

It Is apparent what the patient gains from 
this relationship— hopefully,'^;ge^p^h!.s^^^ 
health. It may be asked, howev emffil^h e 
doctorgains. This cannot be ar^m^ih 
material terms, foj|doàors areTfôï^pë- v,.., 
daily well paid^aîwtlnîahy case, to lootc''"^^' 
at China from a Western set of values and 
not in her own context is to arrive at errone- 
ous conclusions. 

"In the field of medical science," Horn • 
wrote" about"one"person he met,*"li«as~ 
the doctor, and he the patient; but in the 
field of ideology and with 'regard to moral 



water and water sources are kept free from 
infection, and diseases which, are specific 
to certain areas have been, attacked and 
brought under control. . 



never^hS^^tOifradicate a disease which 
had reachêdepiclëmic proportions. Caution 
and "slow buf steady progress" were 
advocated iri a context where the only hope 
for success^ was the complete mobilizing 
of collective enthusiasrii, initiative and wis- 
dom. • 
.;:^hqse, stressing "reliance . on, - the' 
'masses'' finally won the battle after long 
struggle, and only after the population was 
mobilized did efforts to eradicate VD bear 
fruit. : 
Rrst, a questionnaire describing sym- 



Wome aii;ifedtedbV:iBVPti quality, he was the doctor and I the pa- 
idlKen^ncouragedtoliKe tient—..." . " 



|(p],8U!yi|vai^tjej 

^ére^fréatedWdthWênçbtîfageâ'l 

an active part in the building of a new soci- "In China, i learn clinical medicine from . 

ety. Jobs were found for them, and through my patients, but in addition, I learn many 

re-education they learned about the other things. N^y patients in socialist China 

ideology that .had^used their exploitation, are a living textbook of politics and history. 

Thelr-familiesJSnd^tiiers were also re- They teach me about the struggles and 

•"aeijuc ateàilhtiMM^ Understanding of oppression of the past, about events which 
fostitutes were : not 



led up to the present. 

"They teach me that human nature is 
not a fixed, limiting factor to man's develop- 
ment but that it can change as society chan- 
campaign, succeeded, within a few years, . ges .. .They teach me the meaning ol 
in wiping out another disease which had-'ïèndûrance and courage, that ideas can - 
caused much suffering in pre-Liberation ge'nerate a mighty material force. "-^Vi 



j|''(alienl)7qmeri'' b'^^ victims of an old society 
"- everyone was trying to destroy. 

These means, together with the mass 



Gagnbn... 

T continued from page '13 

Gaghon also criticizés' the 
social democrats' preoccupation 
with action, particularly electoral 
action, and their "false conclu- 
sion" that the workers are not 
Interested in theoretj^cai work. 
"Such a conclusi(^n," maintains 
-Gagnon, "is only \posslbl^ 
because of an enormous confu- 
sion between isolated tljeoretlcal 
work, the experience of' which is 
always disastrous in effect, and 
theoretical work which /is tied to 
practical work." ( 
The social democrats constan- 
^ tly repeat that the workers have 
' to engage in action. Gagnon asks 
what this njj'eans in concrete prac- 
tice. "It, comes back to certain 
people to decide how the working 



class should struggle, what 
stmggles it should wage, when it 
should conduct them and against ' 
whom it should fight. These poor- 
workers do not know what to dot 
So go the 'commori fronts' of the 
social democrats, such as the 
Conseil Ouvrier du Transport 
(COT) where the leadership Is 
petty bourgeois, where the major' 
Hy of the 'militants', (more exactly, 
of the editors of press releasesi) 
are notjiW0||M9ig|â^ 
transpoi1?woiKerS?^n^^ 
stands why the delegation of the 
Mouvement de Libération du Taxi 
(MLT) and. aftenvards, that of the 
Cdte-des-Neiges Political Action 
Committee, withdrew from the 
COT: too many speeches, too; 
'many communiqués, too many 
pfieetings, a lot of time and energy 
wasted, no progress for any of the 
member organizations of the 
'common front'l" 

The social, democratic current 
In Quebec Is found In the UQjbn - 
leadership, in'the "left of the PQ", 
and in local popular, organiza- 
tions, like FRAP. The social 
democratic orlfin'ntion, according , 
to Gagnon, stems from the class 
Interests of the least privileged 



fraction of the petty bourgeoisie, 
on the one. hand, and the highest 
layer of the working class, on the 
other. "It is because of this that 
university professors and highly' 
specialized workers and techhl-, 
clans can be found together.' 

"In brief, our history has taught 
us that the 'nation of nationalists' 
is a very'de'ceptive notion. In the 
progra m m,^M ^ „onallst parties 
and .ini|^§|^M|^ods, espe- 

'i^â!^J^i^Q)S^^^^f possl- 
lirtneCTOT^fls'^m^^ of 
everyb nj^jfô îit exception— fire- 
men, wbrkersTpoliticians, police-' 
men, judges, industrialists; 
housewives and unemployed,' 
except the Jews and the EnglishI 
But once the victory has been car- 
ried away, In the first Important 
corifllct one sees the 'national' 
police clubbing the 'national' 
workers by order of the 'national' 
State maintained in legality, what- 
ever the cost, by 'national' jud- 
ges,.." 

■ For Gagnon, therefore, Yal-. 
lières' idea of "national unity" is- 
a '.'national' dead-end." He points- 
out that René Lévesque 
denounced the militant workers of 
Sept-lles for their takeover of that 



town In May 1972, and that 
CiaudeMorin, a recéntly recruited 
P^'Mp'n, deciaredjhat "the.lef- 
tistsTthe^anarchistsIahcl ttiêdMàr» 
xists can expect nbjfavours^ in an 
'independent' Quebec." 
' Gagnon's main objection to 
"the social-democrat drearn ", the 
other main object of his attack, is" 
based, on the premise that "so- 
cialism and capitalism ara radi- 
cally irreconcilable and that any 
regime which, leaves ccl^ ! ilism 
alone, which does not eny .rjs in 
aprocoss of destruction of capilal- 
ism, cannot be called socialist" 
By this definition, neither Sweden 
nor the British Labour Pruty is 
sociallsL . 
. . He attacks jQuebecj .social 
dembcrats; including^ brgahiza- 
tions like FRAP, for trying to 



that the unions set up the Quebec 
"workers' part^". right àwàvfj^T he l 
main -argument FRAP usesfta 
support its position is the exis- 
tence, in recent years, of numer- 
ous 'common fronts', which would 
demonstrate the already-realized 
unity of the workers.' yVhat about 
the conflicts between rival con- 
struction unions? Gagnon asks. 
And what about the formation of 
the CSD and the departure of the 
Quebec civil servants' and other 
unions from the CNTU? 

Being a worker does not neces- 
sarily make one a revolutionary. 
Similarly, ■ an organization com- 
posed mainly of entirely of work- 
eirs Is hot necessarily progressive, 
let alone revolutiGoary. The CSD 
is a perfect case in point, even 
though, according to Gagnon. 



define a "workers' party" as one-^ nuiperous CSD workers are prog- 
based on_ "the adc/;'//on of the,jffi^|ye;' more progressive than 
greatest number of salaried work- ^ammmi nibn Officials. "Class con- 
ers", for substituting a "saiariat"a^^bss, an essenliai.element 
in class analysis for the pro- " bflwrrèvolùOonai>fidw . 
letariat."When one knows that -.--a'/J'-c.:i^.riî«iTi«?*î^.---.Jî^_ ■ 



thç Prime Minister is salaried, like 
many doctors _and big corporation 
presidents, we must S'.-.'k our- 
selves where this is leadiru usl" 
FRAP is criticized for insisting 



evéryworking-class organization, 

is not born spontaneously among 
the workers; it is not born because 
of their mere organizational 
unity;"' ■ 

continued on page 26 
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classifieds 



PERSONAL 



Jtfa'r* htr* to htlp. Problams: Ltgal. mtdical, 
Imgt or Just 10 np: Rtl«aM: Youth Aid S«vlca. 
T a7«MM20. 1 17» 8t Uut«n> W.. Unyima 

Problanw? Fml you need to rap wUh a rabbi. 
Call Israel Hausman 34t-3560 



tpORtSALEl 



Pins cabinet lor record player and Uuqo booki, 
aimchain. ctiikft deik, tingle bed, cupboard, 
drawer*, chain and table— cheap. 844-47S3. 

Jmo tabW lampa (or tile.,Nlna doOan arid (Ween 

Tapad*ck,~AKAj CZbo D 3 niolori, 3 heada. 3 
,,tpMds^.aiito-ravMa;;.r'autb;«top:i..axcap«on^ 
na In lniB»aâilàla"wnitllcnîa8Mt4U'«ve» . 




LOST 



Reward ollered lor navy blue watel containing 
ID cards lost Tuesday night 4lh floor McLennan. 
CU 684-3476. 



McOIII notebook lost intha Drop-In Centre. Impor- 
tant trench notes. II lound please ça» Claudia. 737- 
6833. 



ilound gold wirarlmmed glatsas. Call 842-0679 
Room 636 Maiyanne. Reward. 




Female dog, beige with bladi lac*. Daeaila-^ 

Home, Wed. Nov. ISm. RowardI Pteîuw, 
9%3, 737-7473. 

' ZIppered black binder on kmer campus lleM 
Thursday Nov. t6. Notes contained are Important. 
II tound please call Bob 73l>-7a93. Thanka. - ' 



ENtERTAINMENT 



Chrlttmat danca at Qardner Hall. Come one. 
Come alt. Saturday, 9-2 AM, Uve band. Beer and 
hard bquor. 

Neit Friday nite, Dec I Sih. Is the time to celebrale 
the end 01 dasses at— The Polish Chib Discolek. 
Boer and wine lour lor St .(X>. Union Cotlee Lounge. 
WeH be wailing lor yal ' . - 

HcGIU Film Sodety year end report. Suspense 
series: FrWay December 6, DR. JEKYa AND MR. 
HYDE (Britain 1B32), directed by Rouben 
Mamouln with Frederic March who changes to Mr. 
Hyde in a way no Mm maker or other kidividual 
can discern. Plus Chapter V ol THE PERILS OF 
PAUUNE at 9:30: THE CAT PEOPLE (U.& 1942) 
directed by Val L«rtoi\ind Jacquet Toiimeri Pkis 
Chapter VI. Both In L'aaeock 132. SOe each. Satur- 
day December 9: LE BOUCHER (Franco 1970), 
directed by Claude Chabrol mm Slophane Audran ■ 
and Jean Yanne, 7.D0 & 9:30, PSCA/FDAA, 75c 
(with Engish tubtitlaa): Overlooked and Under- 
rated: LOUISIANA STORY directed by Robert 
,Flàha(ty (Nanook ol lh« Narth), Laacod(132^S0G. 
Pjgnt«;ca»392-B«a4.y^ ■ 



BABSON COLLEGE 



Wellesley^ Massachusetts 

Program (or Master's Degree; jniBus^^^^ 

For Business and Non-Bu^ ne^lMalore W ' 

OnKjanipus interviews ïf: ^?||5i^^ 

Monday, December 11, 1972, 9 arh-12 .noon 

by Mr. Fred Baker 

Sign-up: 

CMC Student Placement Office, 3574 University Street 



Sahrador DaU, Chagall/araug«i,'AHanM Mucha, 

Laûtr'ec/' Pre-Raphaeltès," Yucatan" Hammocks. 

The Purple Unkno*Ti since 1967. Rcpcoduclions, 
poslors. mconse. 2145 DIcufy. 



. Sacfinc*^t9e4 Pomlac Slrato Chief sedan, 
tisan, radio, new battery, retreads. V-e engine. 
Runs very wet, $200 lirm. Harvey 464*7263. 

Single bad lor sale. 643-S4B2. SI S.00 negoUable. 

Loving presetita— handwDven baltt,:'rMcram6 
wall hangings, nacUacati CovariM boiatt2 book- 
marks, ate,- tjenîvaty ItMeteJlptsV.Çél 648.3510. 

Beaver Coet— Waiml good condition, come to 
. Mclntyte. have a kMk, Rmr~13t4 between 9-5. 
Evenings CaU Loretta. 695-3166. 

. ■ HOUSING 

Wanted Immediately, or January, to lease or sub- 
tease, 1 1/2,2 1/2.or3 1 /2 considered Call 937- 
7058 anytime weekends. Batoro .lO AM weekdays. 

OUI lo share 4 1/2 i(it^ awnStJogUwIu'ded Tel. 
also. $60. mo. maximum. Call 844-4753 Mario. 

Sublat— 4 1/2 on Park near Villeneuve— Call 272- 
3 1 1 S Immédiate occupancy. 

Sutrial 'III 30th April or share with one woman 
' k»ely 6 1/2 room apt near CXitremont Theatre. 
Monthly rerrtteSWiCall 276-2484. 

Apartmemt!SiSltS91i^ rooms,- daan.'. 
10 nwiulo wilk to McQD. Rent $180 (taies 
, kKkided ) negotiable. Call Russ, 937-7905 or Erik, 
B3M464. 

House to share— Milton SUeet— Call Mark or 
' Peter: 645-5687. 

Wa would Ilka to share our apartment iwlth another 
couple or slngla -6 1/2 rooms— corher ol Milton 
& Durocher • 843-6720, 



Apt 10 Mtblat 'naar McOn larga tno mt, $100^ 
Cal 276^820 altar a PM. AvalaUa | - - • 



Girt wanta to share epartmeni on Drunmond with 
aame. Can 842-7391 . 



Sublet 1 1/3 furnished downtown apt' on 3S6S 
' Lome Ave., Apt 406 (near McGill ). Rent $125 and 
the lease enpires April. Call 842-7466. 

~— . — - 

. WANTED: Roommate to share large 8 room Hat 
ki Outremont with three others. Call 272-2893. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Consarvitlys, Eastern Townships vreokond ski 
group requires members (cross county, downhill, 
. srxHvshoeing, congenial company, good food, 
interesting conversation). 467-5501 evening. 



METAMUSIC The Sound of Tfiraa Hands Clapp<~ 

kig. Wednesday 6:30 p.m. ki concert FREE '■'V.'^ 



THE TIME HAS COME, the wak us said, lo soueak 
ol many things: ol moustaches and bylines, ol cab- 
bagehoaded kings. Time lor our t>yline now. The 
gunovaminl job announcements in Nov. courtesy 
ol Ronetl Productions and OFY (Opportunities 
For Yule). Wo hope you got those Tine shil |ot>s 
in bmo lor Sandy Oaws to lavour you goody-goody 
boys and girls iwho helped old grames cross the 
street lo me bank iMule you carried their torn- 
myguns. Happy holiday, and to an a lucking good 
nighl from Bon F, & Co. Unlimited. 



WANTED 



Ride wanted lor one mala to Mexico Oty or South- 
em U.S. ki'middle ol January. Share eipenses 
anddrivkig.e43«40. 

Wanted: Ride lo Syracuse, New York aller 19 
December or person dd enough to rent car. Bud, 
644.0938 (Rm 32t ) 

Fh*: string tianjOist seeks similars tor lorming 
banjo band. Can Israel at 738-7452. 



f ridiui light |É 

featuring , - 



and 



MM 



Friday, Dec. 8, 8:00 PM 
Union Coffee Lounge 
Free Admission 
BEER3/$1.0P_ 



Entertainment 
Commlttei^ 



JEWISH STUDIO 

Two new half courses for credit 



Heti^^^^B 

IntrbductOT^Hfeferew : 
Time: Mon. & Wed. 4-5:30 PM 
Place: L229 

N.B. This course will be offered in 1973 only. 

Jewish Studies 135-353B 

Inter-disciplinary lectures in Jewish Studies 

Topic for Spring 1973: Jewish Mysticism 

Time: Tuesday 5-7 PM 

Place: 3511 Peel St. Rm. 203 ^ 

For further information contact the 
Jewish. Studies Program . 

392-5969 



v. 




APPLICATIONS 

1. On cherche un coordinateur pour le program des 
films québécois. , ' • • 

2. A cafeferi^cornmiltee is needed immediately to reg- 
ulate the A.S.U.S, cafeteria and lo organize a new 
A,S.U,S. cafeteria in the Stewart Biological Building. 

3. A.S,U,S. sludehls interested in A.S.IJ.S. senate 
representation should meet to discuss effectiveness 
of Senate représentation without parity. 



S.V.P. laisser votre nom et numéro de téléphone au 
guichet, au bureau des étudiants a l'Union de 
l'A.G.E.A.S. ' - 



Ple^e leave name and telephone number in 
A.&.U.S. box in the Students' Council Office. 



the 



DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 



H-I^TORV 942B 



Ipffer . 
Sdian-- 




History of Canadlan-Arnerican Relations 

Starting January 1 6,^1 973 the History Dep, 
a new half course for credit - History 242B| 
American Relations: ' 



Day : Tuesday and Thursday 

Time - : 1 :30 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

.Place ,:i|lg^t 

Registration 'y for current students at McGill - 
during the change of course 
period, January 22-29. 

: for new students to l^cGill • 
from now to January 11. 

For further informatiori contact the history department, tele- 
phone 392-5192.. 
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Jacques Ellul, Autopsy of Revolution 
Knopf, $8.95. 7 ■ 

Traditional theories in the social sciences 
and philosophy are today being re- 
examined and re-Gvaluated for their import, 
in contemporary society. The standard 
answers are no longer adequate, and all 
responses must account for the demanding 
facts of the day. We have come to an 
awareness of how much we stand to lose 
if the course of human events is not altered. 
The debates on the major issues of the 
day fall into two categories, generally: 
those calling for refomi and those calling 
for revolution. These are well established 
positions. For the reform side there are 
such observers as Duri<heim, Spencer, and 
Parsons; for the revolution, there are such- 
actors as Marx, Lenin, Mao Tse-tung, and 
Malcolm X. The literature is substantial for 
both sides of the debate. The 
revolutionaries want a new society, and the 
reformers wish to keep the old. 

Eliul commits himself to the fray with his 
Autopsy of Revolution. There is no ques- 
tion about Ellul's sympathies, since every 
page of the book is a condemnation of 
revolution and revolutionary theory. 
Autopsy is just that: a.post-mortem of all 
revolutions, giving special attention to 
MariTs-works. Ellul asserts that revolution 
has not helped modern man; even the 
recent, nominally successful, revolutions of 
China, Cuba, Algeria, Viet-Nam, Chile, to 
name the obvious, have led to greater rep- 
ression and domination, argues EiluL 
Revolution is dead. - " - 

The main practical feature of Ellul's posi- 
tion is that insofar as he argues against 
revolution, he sides with the forces of the 
status quo. That he offers another type of 
"revolution", a "progressive" revolution, is 
beside the point, since he offers no outline 
or method for such an alternative. Ellul 
identifies revolution as a modern phenome- 
non, developing in response to the centrali- 
zation of societal authority in the form of 
the State. Revolt and revolution are a 
"rejection of a centralizing and remote 
power." In assuming that political, rather 
than socio-economic, issues are the basis 
of modern revolution, Ellul asserts the pre- 
eminence of a political nature in man. 

Consistent with the philosophy of social 
reform, Ellul sees a teleological feaiiire In 
the history of human society. Like Spencer^ 
and Durkheim. . Ellul assumes that the 
natural course of society is progressive and ' 
positive. The centralization of political 
authority is progressive. It provides a more 
efficient apparatus for the organization of 
resources, and for the response to human 
needs/. Indeed, the State exhibits many 
weaknesses, "but our only wish is to perfect 
it— that is, to eliminate its failings." 

Ellul, it seems, believes a global society 
will reduce social contradictions by increas- 
ing what Durkheim referred to as the "or- 
ganic solidarity" of society. The following 
passage from Ellul could have t>een written 
by Dijrkhelm: "As scientific and technical 
knowledge expands, a drain-off of residues 
occurs,' a tighter ordering of thejisocial 
organism, and improved co-ordirjatlorTof . 



the units . . . The nature of a global society 
is such that no single element of it may 
be touched, or impaired, or questioned 
without involving the whole." The 
"development of history" calls for human 
society to move away from the nation-state; 
to the global state, thus affinning the 
"normal flow of history" which has been 
nothing moTe than the increase of the cen- 
tralization of authority over the mass of 
humanity. If revolution is simply the political 
action of men defying the centralizing of 
authority of society, Ellul is correct in saying 
that revolution is reactionary ' and ' anti- 
progress. ' 

In the second part of the book Ellul dis- 
misses Marx and the, Marxists. He does 
not give any documentation for his refer- 
ences to Marx's work, and appears to 
assume that the reader will have only the 
most pedestrian knowledge of Marx. Ellul's 
scholarship on Marx is incorrect at best, 
and deliberately deceptive, at worst. For, 
an example of deliberate deception, Ellul 
says: "Revolutionaries can have but one 
goal: not to change various elements within 
society, but to destroy the class that 
oppresses them. All this is familiar and 
needs no elaboration." Ellul continues: 
"Marx ,. . having established the impera- 
tive of a violent revolution and the elimina- 
tion of capitalists, did his utmost to disguise 
tlie horror of it." Revolution, Ellul implies, 
is nothing more than the desire for revenge. 
Anyone who has read Marx knows that 
such statements are false. Marx does not 
call for the elimination of the members of 
the capitalist class, or of any other group. 
As a humanistlMarx wants men to come 
together In cornmunity, not in bloody frat- 
ricide. Mane calls for the elimination of class 
society, those institutions which stand 
between men and human society. To this 
end Marx organized working men's 
associations that would constitute the politi- 
cal base for revolution. 

Another example of Ellul's deceit con- 
cerns Marx's call to abolish the State, if 
Marx calls for the abolition of the State, 
as Ellul understands Marx, then how do 
Marxists condone the "nationalism" cropp- 
ing up in Third World countries. This must 
be the most disingenuous argument Ellul 
presents in ah already tricky discussion. 
'"Death to nationalisml' used to be a 
revolutionary slogan. Its revival is urgently 
called for today, for the world is more 
natiqnalistb than ever. In that respect, 
socflitsirTfailed: national socialism is a 
thing of the past, and all the so-called 
socialist countries are hypernationalist . . . 
nationalism has destroyed the ideological 
force and revolutionary impulse of com- 
munism . . . The current Marxist movement, 
whatever its label, has been defeated by 
nationalism." The way Ellul condemns "na- 
tionalism" in, say. the Third World, is by 
neutralizing Western colonialism and 
imperialism. "Calling imperialism the major 
foe today is a distortion of fact." Not only 
in dealing with current political problems, 
but also with matters in history and social 
theory, when they do not fit into his defence 
of the status quo. This misuse of fact is 
only appropriate for the propagandist. 



In review 



premature 
post-mortem 




After cataloguing the failures of revol- 
ution, Ellul presents the reader with a state- 
ment of belief: 
"... look at the spectacular progress we 
have made, the superb and even har- 
monious development, with science and 
technology outracing man arid promising 
him ever-increasing security, know- 
ledge, contentment, and mastery; uni- 
versai equality Is around the comer 
despite residual inequalities, whicKwill 
disappear gradually as rapid economic 
expansion overtakes us; order is spread- 
ing, and with it, justice; culture reaches 
out in ever-broadening circles, educating 
and informing the wbole planet, making 
the pursuit of lefsure a reality; Xhe con- 
. quest of disease goes on;kmbral con- 
. sciousness is taking ' hbld?.^' Let us 
therefore reject the'imperative of revolu- 
tion." 



I^ad this testament appeared in the preface 
or introduction, the reading ol Autopsy of 
Revolution would have been much clearer.. 
As it is. Ellul presents himself as a con- 
cerned person, concerned for the human 
misery in the world, and anxious to do 
something about it. However, once into the 
book, the reader realizes that Ellul is not 
really so much.concerned about human ^ 
misery as he is concerned about how to 
maintain order and stability. Only by 
stabilizing society so that governments can 
get on with the cool deliberations that will 
benefit all mankind, will the peoples of the 
world find order and tranquility. 

All of the material evidence of oppression 
and exploitation by classes, and govern- 
ments, is dismissed. If Ellul only confronted 
the evidence against the modern forins of 
social organization, especially in the West, 
"he would be forced to admit that Society 
is not xiecessarily progressive. He would 
then be forced to accept the rightness of 
.revolution, especially the great revolutio- 
nary movements of the 20th century 
against a colonialism and imperialism that 
have, systematically exploited and 
impoverished millions of people. If Ellul 
confronted the evidence of human misery, 
he would see. that organic solidarity is 
hardly reflected in the nations of the West. 

-~ Jhomas^Baughman . 



Seigneur. . . 

continued from page 9 

they had been able to conceive 
of it." 

Are these views of Eccles, Har- 
ris, > Creighton, Parkman, et al. 
really any different from those put 
forward in George Brown's Build- 
ing the Canadian Nation (the high 
school text )? "The habitants had 
few luxuries but there was little 
if any poverty. . . .The habitant did 
not object to ttio form of gover- 
nment . . .ho v/as not oppressed 
as was the peasant in France. 



. . .The relations of seigneur and 
habitant were not always perfect, 
but on the wfiple the system 
worked smoothly. The seigneur 
was honoured,- no: great guif 
separated him from the habitan- 
ts .. ." 

Of all this, Ryerson says: 'The 
weight of 'official' historiography 
has hitherto been heavily on the 
side of efforts to smother the facts 
of exploitation; and to present 
instead an idyllic picture of an 
alleged 'rural equality' as between 
seigneurs and tenants. ...The 
idyllic patriarchal picture of these 
times that has become traditional, 
is a piece o( flagrant deception. " 



Indians . . . 



continued from page 16 

that everyone had a role with 
which he could identify. There 
was an active life and nobody felt 
the need, like today, to go con- 
stantly to the city. At the Matimek- 
osh reserve, the doors are locked; 
people stay behind their windows. 
Many of them do Jiot have furni- 
ture and the frigidaires which 
Indian Affairs distributed are too 
often empty. Several Schcfferville 
personalities deplore that living 
conditions, far from getting belter. 



have on the contrary deteriorated. 
. We, the jndians of the Lac John 
reserve, do not .want any of that 
integration. V^wanl to keep our 
liberty ^d tcrtireathe. We do not 
want ouVdaughters and sons to 
be tragically led towards a demo- 
ralization which can only destroy 
them. We know that all the Indians 
are unanimous in thinking that the 
resen/e should have been built at 
Lac John, and not on the shores 
of a polluted lake.. It Is Indian 
Affairs which can and should put 
things right. When they could 
have conceived a housing com- 
plex composed ol individual 
homes on the same location as 



our reserve— nobody, especially 
the engineers, believes that ft was 
impossible to provide us with 
water— they wanted to use us 
once again as guinea pigs by put- 
ting us forward as candidates for 
integration and assimilation and, 
once again, in such a town! 

We can only continue to affirm 
that those of ^ us who have 
remained at Lac John firmly 
desire to continue to stay there 
without someone seeking con- 
tinually to pick a fight with them. 
It is as (roo men and women that 
they have made this choice, and 
it is as Indians that they desire 
to stay there. c£« 
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Amoeboid sense of direction 



by Linda Feldman 

. Council took on a special air Wednesday 
night. Students' Society President Gabor 
Zinner walked into the lounge in Union 327 
wearing a (lowing white gown and skiillcap, 
and carrying two tapers. 

A few seconds later, the candles were 
lit and a sweet scent filled the room. But 
it was by no nleans the smell of success. 

The outgoing council, was living up to its 
pre*set standards: not enough members 
were present fora quorumi and-those at 
the meeting we're divided over whéthèrthey 
should discuss Students' Society affairs. 

In the audience, three incoming faculty 
representatives looked on as the meeting 
disintegrated. 

The fall semester of 1972 was by no 
means an impressive season for either 
Council or the students of the university. 

In fact, Council floundered most of the 
term In a mire of finances, even though 
some of the organizations and faculties 
concerned drew up their budgets as far 
back as last April. 

It's a wonder that some Students' Society 
organizations continued to function at all. 
Four faculties saw approved budgets sud- 
denly withdrawn because of technicalities 
that should never have been overlooked. 

Other groups fell prey to the long- 
established custom of tabling, which this 
year reached incredible levels. 

Councillors nitpicked endlessly over 
summer food allowances for Students' 
Society executive members and over $180 
for subscription expenses, even though the 
Students' Society this year recorded a sur- 
plus and received a $40,000 grant from 
the University Administration. 

Mario Di Paolo quit as finance director, 
to be succeeded by Music representative 
Pat Ormos, who handled the backlog of 
work admirably. 

By the second-to-last Council meeting 
this term, most budgets from petitioning 
groups had received Council approval. 

This year also saw new groups seek rec- 
ognition from the Students' Society. For in- 
stance, a club like Gay McGill was char- 
tered. - 

The Students' International lyleditation 
Sodety;i howaver/: reached ethereal prop- 




ortions and never appeared to explain Its 
constitution. 

Old groups saw their character reas- 
sessed. The Debating Union had its 
theoretical, but seldom practised, right to 
co-ordinate all campus speaking events 
recognized. ^ 

ISA was allowed to present a combined 
budget for approval, rather than have each 
of its memtïer organizations submit a 
separate budget, in addition, Council offi- 
cially recognized the ISA as a major cam- 
pus activity, thus freeing it from levying 
membership dues in future. 

The usual number pf politically-oriented 
causes tried to evoke Council response, 
but were gently disposed of in the tradi- 
tional manner. 



fly photo by jean-michel joffe 



The beating and arrest of three l\^cGill 

students for dispensing Maoist literature' in 
front of the Administration building drew a 
mild protest after discussions in two meet- 
ings. 

A petition condemning meteorological 
warfare and the bombing of dikes In North 
A/ietnam received approval, but this was 
after a very cursory discussion. 

Sexism appeared on two agendas, but 
never readied the discussion stage in 
meetings following the Pot issue of 
November 1 5th. The Pof itself was not cen- 
sured. \ 

Council banned a group apparently 
featuring strip routines, but only over Inter- 
nal Vice-President David Welner's protest 
that allowing the show would be an act of 



defiance against a "fascist" Montreal 
government. Montreal by-laws do not per- 
mit strip-shows. 

Council, however, did allocate funds for 
an anti-Vietnam War Project. It also voted 
this term to investigate the possibility of 
a delivery Pizza concession in the Union 
coffee shop and the establishment of a pub 
in the soon-to-be vacated booltstore. 

A bid for a newispaper concession in the 
former Union switchboard area appeared 
frequently on Council agendas, and even- 
tually received the nod also. 

Game machines were brought into the 
Union, and were just as quickly removed 
when vandalism proved too prevalent. 

If Council activities were insipid, one can 
look to a schizoid Council. membership (or 
the causé. Secessionist téndéincies In 
architecture, and engineering resulted in 
half-hearted (non )-par1icipation from 
representatives of those faculties. Gundars 
Kajaks, the architect representative, tried 
late entrances, non-appearances, and 
attendance as a spectator-to indicate his 
' faculty's discontent with the Students' Soci- 
ety. 

Most of the other faculties scrambled for 
increased funds to allow their constituents 
greater autonomy. 

tf jadditional money had not been avail- 
able this year, they probably would have 
withdrawn from the Students' Society com- 
pletely.. 

Bennett Little from Commerce and Nigel 
Gibson from Arts clawed each other 
periodically; Kajaks expressed his aversion 
to University Affairs Director Will Hoffman, 
and hf offman himself occasionally indulged 
in mild verbal jostling with Ormos. 

it added up to some absurd exchanges 
of insults, which at least kept the few spec- 
tators present at meetings amused— and 
awake. 

But fewer vendettas, more political con- 
sciousness, and suppressed faculty self- 
interests would have done a lot to prevent 
the amoeboid sense of direction that Coun- 
cil displayed all term. 

With many councillors returning next 
term foranencore, prospects for future deci- 
sive action and planning seem to be nil. 



Gagnon . . . 



continued from page 23 

These persons have in common 
living conditions which are rela- 
tively advantageous compared to 
the whole proletariat. This is why 
they do not envisage the radical 
destruction of the present capital- 
ist system as much as they do 
its amelioration, its 'human- 
ization'." ."^ 

Social democrats, according to 
Gagnon, are gradualists. They 
maintain that the struggle for 
socialism is made up of "stages". 
For example, support for the PC 
and the achievement of national 
independence for Quebec is 
regarded as a necessary "stage" 
by the "left of the PQ ". Gagnon 
agrees that the struggle (or social- 
ism consists of stages, but these 



stages have to be part o( the same 
process and each stage must be 
undertaken according Jp the' 
exigencies o( the (inal objective. 
The 'stages' o( the social democ- 
rats, writes Gagnon, are only an 
expression of their "petty bour- 
geois opportunism". 

Gagnon wants a party of the 
masses, not "a party of the great- 
est ^number" like the social 
democrats advocate, hie wants a 
party that is capable of playing a 
leadership role in the class 
struggle, at the head of a working- 
class movement which is made 
up of all the popular organizations 
and their struggles. The party 
would not oppose any of these 
organizations; nor would it try to 
absorb them, much less to 
destroy them, unlike some self- 
styled workers' parties now In 
existènce. 

The parly would constitute an 
ideological role, its role would not 
be to form 'common fronts' or to 
elaborate a programme vague 
enough to accommodate all the 
"salariés" and sell them cards. 

Gagnon quotes from a letter 
written by Charles Bettleheim to 
Paul Sweezy: 



"The role o( the party consists 
not only o( defining the right objec- 
tives but of seizing upon what the 
masses are ready to do and lead- 
ing them forward without overtak- 
ing recourse to constraint, but . . . 
by elaborating adequate tactics 
and strategy and helping the 
masses to organize." 

"In résumé, a leading party can 
only be a proletarian party if 'it 
does not pretend to command the 
masses and if it remains, on thé 
contrary, the Instrument of their 
initiatives. This is only possible if 
it submits effectively to the criti- 
cism of the masses . . ." 

"The role of a proletarian party 
is thus toa/d the masses to realize 
themselves what conforms to 
their fundamental interests . . ." 

it is essential that the party pro- 
vide a political lino, says Gagnon, 
i( the proletariat Is ever to be 
organized as a class, rather than 
as various individuals or groups of 
workers. , : '. • . 

Struggles "from which one can 
clearly derive the knowledge of 
who is for the workers and who 
Is against them" are helpful, as 
Gagnon pointed out at a meeting 
in Point St. Charies in October. 



For example, during the La 
Press strike of 1971 there were 
rivalries between the various 
unions involved. But after the his- 
toric demonstration of October 29, 
"certain of these workers realized 
that their friends weren't in the 
PQ " (which did not support the 
demonstration ) "but in the other 
La Presse unions and in - other 
Quebec unions In general." 

Furthermore, in certain 
industries where layoffs are now 
becoming frequent and numer- 
ous, "unions which had previously, 
been opposed to all forms of politi- 
cal action are now talking in a dif- 
ferent manner." 

It Is difficult to say just how 
much influence Gagnon's book is 
going to have, or how much of 
a chance he has of getting his Idea 
of a workers' party off the ground. 
Léandre Bergeron, the author of 
the influential Pe//f Manuel d'His- 
toire du Québec, whose own 
ideas have undergone consider- 
able evolution since he wrote the 
book, has expressed support for 
the idea of a workers' party. 
Whether he agrees with Gag- 
non's concept, however, is not 
dear. 



Gagnon is not in the "main- 
stream" of the Quebec left at the 
moment. Many leftists lean 
towards Vallières' option as the 
easiest way of attaining sodalism 
in Quebec, despite Gagnon's 
arguments to the contrary. Some 
of them even denounce his idea 
of forming a separate "parti pro- 
létarien" as factionalism, or deride 
it as having no chance in the pre- 
sent context. The many factional 
splits among Quebec left-wing 
groups which do not support the 
PQ, and the great confusion 
among ordinary people over the 
issue of nationalism, further 
obscure the possibilities. 

Gagnon has faith that his 
"workers' party" will inevitably 
arise when objective conditions in 
Quebec are conducive to it, and 
that "other progressive elements 
will rally to it, even if they don't 
belong to the same movement". 
Again, he refers to Vietnam as a 
case in point. But Quebec is not 
Vietnam. 

The publication of Gagnon's 
book helps to darify an important' 
issue. But the debate is by no 
means over. It has hardly begun. 

m 
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a unique social exparlmant In cooperative living 
which strives fori personal and commiinlty self- 
realization. We invite you to experience the klbt>utz 
through the following programs: 
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Temporary workers 

Living and working on a 
kibbutz one month or more 



Kibbutz ulpan 

A six month program ol 
day work and Vi day Heb- 
rew studios 

AGE: IB to 35 COST Tmn.^ ooMaliB'n DATES' Year roiind 

- For information and application lor tlie above, and lor 
permanent settlement, twintar, summer 
and teenage programs, contact: 

KIBBUTZ ALIYA DESK 

Eves. 7354122 

A-,^^„ . . » 733-5161 
4770 Kent Ave., Room 300_rl735:1L5?:,^, 739.3869 . 



Vaako* Birtial, Qadl Ollal, Odad tan-Orr ' 
Locatad ki Uw Ubaur ZMnM Cantra ~ 




Everything for the Artist 

1387 St Catherine Street Westj Montreal 
Telephone: 842-4412 



Education Undergraduate Society 
Presents a 

ÎÏCIMÎM ÎMT 

■ : Sat: Dec. 9 8 PM-2 AM 
Union Coffee Lounge 
^ . ' Beer 3/$1.00 

t Admission: 50c 
Music by? Donald K. Donald 

^ Everyone welcome 



ANNUAL CHRISTMAS DANCE 

at BISHOP MOUNTAIN HALL 

3935 University St.- 
- on December 21st, 1972. 
from 8:30 P.M. to 2:00 A.M.; 



Door prizes 
^Banar 
Refreshments 



Members 3.00/couple 
non-members 3.75/couple 



Tickets available from executives 
or ISA' office" 




Alleghén/ Airlines 
helps you biip^ 
the waiting game 



And saves you up to 25%. 

Allegheny's Young Adult Card lets you 
fly wfienever you wont to (even 
fiolidays] Qnd.still get advance 
reservations. 

If you're between 12 . 
and 22, v^/hdt are you 
waiting fbr? Stop by any 
Allegfieny ticket counter 
arid purcftose your 
Young Adult Cord. 

Allegfieny also occepts 
all other major airlines' 
Young Adult Cards. 



ALLEGHENY AIR SYSTEM 
V\fe hove a loi more going for you. 



CHEAP THRILLS WANTS TO 
BUY YOUR BOOKS. If you've 
got a couple of hundred lying 
around; .carl them over to 
Cheap Thriljs and get top- 
prices for them. Records too, 
to be sure. 

Come in and get used booKs, 
all at 1/2 price and used 
records In -J guaranteed good 
condition' at prices from 25c to 
S2.50.- ' 




CHEAP THRILLS 

BOOKS. RECORDS. ETC: 
1493 Bishop St.,844-7604 
open frôm'l ÇopfdâlIy. 
late thurs. and ffL ■ ^ 



CANAOIA^ 
STUD^ 



McGill-Univqs^^: 

sponsoring 

in the early sumi 



The purpose of^hlsr.9(fîd?téif4i?^^^i|/éV^^ _ 
to gain direct jKnbwlec^^tCbrnîiî of the sodai^an0Tpi5Il"tfcal|x|jer! 
there; of th^probf^ltjSï^endL-succwses in itîé' strnggle to mociemi 
"third world'^couptnes, o( <fie''ijaip}r|ay activitie|!gU»e gpaiSîjnd'*- 



Iréaiiifire cor- 
Irsfi^'students 



m 



m 



m 



portunlty 
jertaken 
It of the 



î^?C)>inese 



citizens. 



-k>teii 



or the Chinese 

^{jgparation. 



^chàaiiile'ifodÇhlna Stud' 

ProspoctivopaftIc(i»^i^â8cp;otnavehlg^V^eipi^l|zed}q}oyvlc^ 
language Thêî^j^igw|y0r^ be wllinat«pnd|r^kétete 
Good health is manflatory. \ '■iy^-^'d^^^^ ^T"' 

Whiile every effort is bar]g;madeP^bys^^ganizers^tôïCom fund IhoMour costs, 
candidates ;are ûdvJwd^aKsome'Sii^c^^^^ a maximunt of. S300 ) may be 

unavoidabK^'' '%P*^''#^rn^ ^ ' VV^''^' v| ■ 

To oh[siiçs^' Application Form apply lo* ^ d^-^W'^''^^^- • - ^ " ' ■ 
Union Box Oflico 
3480iiaTavish St. 
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da/V photo by harold rosenberg 
THOUGH THIS YEAR'S VERSION of tKe Raîmali^cam on 
strong in the second Half of the season, they were unable 
to catch Loyola for the QUAA championship. 



by matthew macfarlane 



Redmen didn't 
quite malce it 



Throughout the hislbry of 
sports, both amateur and profes- 
sional, the most erucjite of sport's 
personages have agreed on one 
thing, nobody remembers a loser. 
Honestly now, who can say they 
remember who placed second to 
the Yankees In 1964? Nobody 
remembers the bridesmaid but 
who can forget the bride— right? 
Wrong! At least when it comes to 
QUAA football ii's wrong. 
,^For all you people who suffered 
through this year's version of 
QUAA injustice you'll kno\y what 
I'm talking abouti Loyola .won the 
conférence crown despite fiélding 
a team that by season's end was 
considerably inferior to the McGill 
Redmen. Result: Loyola was 
plastered all over the landscape 
by a bunch of bruisers from the 
University of. Alberta (whG;sub- 
sequently won the Canadian col- 
legiate championship). So in the 
end Loyola, who thought they had 
won the war despite losing the 
battles, lost everything. That left 
all the QUAA laurels to runner-up 
McGHL 

Our guys, recovering from an . 
abominable start ag^ainst Bishop's . 
and Loyola, ran off à string of four 
victories In a row arid by season's 



end had established at least one 
fact, that they deserved some 
form of play-off to determine if 
they should supplant Loyola as 
the QUAA representative in post- 
season play. This chance they did 
not get. instead- they settled for 
individual honours such as polling 
eight all-stars (to Loyola's six) 
and having the winner of the 
QUAA MVP (the irrepressible 
Chris Rumball ). 

The aforementioned all-stars,, 
aside from Rumball, were .flashy 
Frank Belvedere, (flanker )i quar- 
terback Dis Auders, centre Ian 
MacDonald, guard Zoran Madon, 
linebackers Mike Lorion, defen- 
sive back George Gaty and defen- 
sive tackle Ross Evans. These 
men were an integral part but by 
no means the only part of a squad 
that would have acquittedjlhemT . 
selves considerably bettimhan 
did the Warriors. Enough of the 
laudatory remarks, however 
deserved, for the moment. 
Perhaps more important is a little 
invective directed to my overly 
passive audience. 

I can recall a discussion I had 
with assistant coach Bill McKenna 
before the season began, con- 
cerning the death of football at 



McGill. Bill félt, as did the consen- 
sus of people I talked to, that there 
were simply too many alternatives 
in Montreal to going to watch foot- 
ball. The realist in me is forced 
to agree with this appraisal yet 
excuses cannot erase the very 
real disappointment that the 
players themselves felt when con- 
fronted with the obvious manifes- 
tations of no fan support, an 
empty stadium. I heard players 
say they would rather play away 
from home than, at Molson. 
Stadium simply to hear what a fan 
sounded like. That, my apathetic 
friends, is justified bitterness. 
These guys couldn't figure out 
what they were doing getting 
stomped on when no-one else 
gave a damn, and no answer I 
can provide can -ameliorate the 
: bad. feelings that the players felt 
then and perhaps now. Let's leave 
itatthaL 

To the people who helped make 
the- Redmen football team prob- 
ably our. most successful col- 
legiate sports representative this 
year I'll just say thanks. To those 
of you who stayed away from' 
Redmen games by the thousands 
I'll trouble you no further. • 



Sports Editorial 



Sports in a bourgeois society 



At a recent meeting in Molson Hall where Nesar Ahmad, 
editor of the McGill Dally, discussed the "role of the student 
newspaper" several critidsms were voiced by members 
of the audience on both sportswriting in the Da/// and 
other papers, and on sports In general. The feeling was 
that, there is too much aggressiveness,. and too much 
emphasis on winning, in sports in North America, instead 
the attitudes of brotherhood and cooperation should be 
emphasized. The opinion was also expressed that this 
attitude should be reflected in sportswriting; that refer- 
ences to competition should be left out of articles. Two 
examples given oPthe wrong attitude were the coverage 
of the Russia-Canada. hockey-series in the commercial 
media and à recent article in' the'Oa//K titled "McGill loses 
in riot". First I shall deal- with the role of sports in North 
America. " - 

It is a comrhon practice among liberal elements in Ihe 
bourgeoisie to gloss over basic contradictions in society. 
Various religious and "hip" movements have attempted 
to deny the reality of class conflict by promoting "br- 
otherhood" and "love" among all men. These self-serving 
movements attempt to hide their true class interests. By 
mystifying the issues and inventing irrelevant considera- 
tions they try to neutralize working class dissatisfaction. 

This altitude has recently spread to the world of sports. 
Much publicity has been given to various dripouts from 
professional sports (Jim Bouton, Chip Oliver, etc. ) who 



have denounced the many ugly aspects of professional 
sports. Still, you cannot divorce sport from the-rest of the 
worid, arid so to expect an harmonious atmosphere among 
athletes in a capitalist society is absurd. This relationship 
Is made clear in the statements of professionals who view 
their opponents as threats to their livelihood, as attempting 
to take the bread out of their mouths and those of their 
families. Among college football powers in the southern 
US the football programs are associated with the "Christian 
anti-Communist ausade". Amateur athletes such as Don 
Schoiiander have attributed their success to th^r ability 
to reach a state of hatred, of their opponents before each 
race. Even in amateur sports where there are no material 
rewards the desire for status through beating an opponent 
becomes the driving force. These people are simply recog- 
nizing the contradictions of sport in bourgeoise society. 

Similarly, in western industrial societies sport acts as 
a release from frustrations for large numbers of people. 
A case In point are the aiînual soccen riots in Glasgow, 
Scotland. Glasgowlsa grimy dty with a larigej|Vorking-class 
population; it Is'aiso the home of twolibtorious soccer 
rivals, Glasgow Celtic and the Glasgow Rangers (Celtic 
has come to be associated with the Catholic population,' 
Rangers with the Protestant ). Matches between tliese two 
powers regulariy set off riots between their respective 
working class supporters, often with resulting deaths. Of 
course these incidents are aimless and self-destructive. 



but self-righteous condemnation serves no purpose except 
reaction. 

To speak of brotherhood in capitalist society is ridicul- 
ous. To divorce violence in sport from a critical analysis 
of bourgeoise society is futile, and thereby self-defeating. 
Only with the triumph of the proletariat and the creation 
of a new society can sport reach a stage where its sole 
purposes are pleasure and exercise. 

As far as sportswriting is concerned Pally sportswriters 
are free to report sports events as they wish. However 
to ignore the competitive aspect of sport will not make 
the aggressiveness and violence go away. Winning Is 
important to those Involved and as reported in the article 
"McGill loses in riot", violence is a part of McGill sports. 
To deal with a problem one must also' recognize it. In 
the recent Canada-Russia hockey series both the Cana- 
dian hockey people and the media made fools of themsel- 
ves; but this only serves to put in greater coritrast the 
behaviour of the representatives of the Soviet Union, 
where a more rational attitude toward sport is taken. 

In addition to reporting the sports events, IheDaily sports 
department is Interested In continuing analyses of the role • 
of sport in society and. welcomes any articles concerned 
with this area of sports. 



Gordon Patterson 
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ABOVE: McGill's defense overwhelms Georgian balNcarrier. 

BELOW: Redmen play a rare game béfore a. crowd of people, of course It was away 
at Loyola. 

Intramural football wrap-up 



by ken abramovltch and * / 
fuivio bussanori 

Today we are planning to rip 
you off with one of the greatest 
sports resumes that ever hit the 
Daily. 

,Yes folks, it's; all over. That 
smashing on-campus hit, 
"Autumn of 72" has run its 
course. The famed extravagance 
of the 1972 McGill Intramural 
Touchfootball campaign is now 
history. But wait I What's this? 
Awards? They are actually giving 
awards? (Gee, what's next? Free 
bananas at halftime?) Yes folks, 
with the termination of such a 
great event, this year's coup has 
voted a handful of winners who 
have "played" their parts well. 
The appropriate trophies will be 
awarded on center field of the 
lower Campus in the midst of a 
snowstorm, (if we ever get one). 
So saddle up and be ready 'cause 
iiere they are: 

The Golden Arm Award this 
year was won by Jack Sutton of 
Med. ly. With all due respect for 
the other quarterbacks in the 
league (Bill McKenna, Gary^' 
Elgar. . . even Redmen QB Uldis 
Auders ) none have ever had the . 
courtesy to throw precision bullet 
passes at the referee's head in an 
attempt to help him place the ball. 



Take a bow Jack. 

The Hoyt Whelm (alias Jim 

Bouton, Phil Niekro, etc ) 

Trophy is going to Bill Stanimir of 
the Tigers. If you think hitting a 
knuckleball in baseball Is' tough, 
you should speak to some of his 
receivers on catching one in foot- 
ball. (Funny though, the opposi- 
tion never had that problem. ) 

Ever hear of football's cousin? 
Well this years Most Valuable 
Player Award goes to the most 
talented individual who has 
demonstrated that he can "play 
football". Yes folks, he can do just 
that. He bounces, throws himself, 
(sometimes he even gets a bit of 
a spin ) and gets just as dirty as 
the ball. He evert wears laces like 
a football: Who else but Roman 
Karpysyzn, a second year full- 
back with (who else?) the Cleat 
Laces. How. about a bounce, 
Roman? 

The Mutter-to-Myself goes to 
referee-in-chief Ron Kelly. He 
was once overheard saying to 
himself "In the autumn of '72, I 
fired three refs (they quit ), told off' 
five others (actually It was the 
Other way around ) and ..." 

The Offensive Uneman winner 
was Ian London of Eng. I. Why, 



on each play you could hear him 
screaming "ouch", "yeowww", 
"gadzooks", (no kidding folks) 
and other respectable four letter 
words. Goes to show you, he was 
really taking his lumps. 

Another Eng. I winner Is 
Graham Hook, a smiling rock- 
hard defensive linesman. He won 
the coveted Forearm and Elbow 
Award. How inconspicuously he 
would knock loose more bones 
and teeth than the whole 
Strathcona Anatomy Building 
could handle. Once after having 
left his trademark (his elbows, of 
course) on one opponent and 
was subsequently given a rough- 
ing call, he tumed and asked the 
referee "Who, me?". How about 
a smile, Graham? 

The Johnny- 
on-thB'Spot-Award, believe it or 
not, goes to an -unidentified 
referee who picked off more 
passes than anyone else in the 
league. It goes to show that he 
was really on the ball, last count 
was 37.5 ' interceptions, (he 
dropped one). 

Here's our Cheap Thriller 
Award. It occurred during one mix 
up between two big ballplayers. 
Talks were overheard as "Me, 



Play-by-play 



by allan wolfe 



CFL Expansion 



The first (Montreal blow for the expansion of the Canadian Football 
League to the United States has been struck. 

Sam Berger, owner of the Alouettes launched his campaign to 
gel New York into the CFL, by virtue of the CROP Study of Public 
Interest in Professional Football in Montreal, the results of which 
were revealed last Monday afternoon at the Press Club. ■ 

I happen to agree with Mr. Berger, who said, after the conference 
had finished, that now IS the time to get into the United States. 
Past exposure of Canadian football to the US market has shown 
that there is not only an Interest in the way we play the game, 
but that there is'also a demand for it. Setting aside whatever damage 
Alex Karras and friend might have done Canadian football in the 
eyes of Americans with their antics this past summer, it is a proven 
fact that many Americans want to.watch our gamei And what better 
place to get that total US exposure,than fromJ^ewiYork.;^.^:^ 

New York is losing the Giahts,-aiid they are fobking fior something 
to put in their place. Therefore, there is a market for a team. Also, 
the CFL needs another team to even out the league. 

But some people are afraid that the CFL would lose its Canadian 
identity if it expanded to the US . . . BULLI 

The New York franchise would have to assure that they would 
play by the existing rules, therefore qualifying them as just another 
team. Then, some people have been crying that the Grey Cup 
is one of the most unifying forces we have in Canada, and that 
it would no longer have that effect if a US team were allowed 
to enter the CFL. 

Well, I will grant that there are some unifying powers to the 
Grey Cup, but not so many that'We should allow the CFL to stagnate 
because of IL 

And just think of alt the money that there is in New York. Why, 
the gate equalizations atone should make them shoo-ins for the 
CFL 

About the only problem that would arise would be the Canadian- 
American players ratio that each Canadian tèam now works under. 
As to that, 1 have no opinion yet. 

Now, anyone who has been reading this column, would know 
that I love the Canadian football game infinitely more than the 
American product Therefore, .1 should hope that people realize 
that I am not preaching the death of the CFL; rather the rebirth. 

Back to:lhe.'Sun^eyi It was conducted in two parts. One was 
at the Edrhbriton-Montreal game on 3 October, the other was by 
phone on the weekend of 8-9 October. 

What it showed, basically, is that the people of Montreal are for 
the admittance of a New York team into the CFL. Also, by a slim 
majority, they said that the Alouettes should not join the NFL. But, 
if it did, they said that they thought the calibre of play would increase, 
and that they would continue coming to the games. On the question 
of what sort of a loss to the city it would be if the Als left town, 
it was stated, by over 4-1, that it would be a major loss. 

On the question of which sport is watched on TV the most, football 
and hockey tied in popularity. Baseball came a distant third.. As 
to going to the stadium to see a game, only the telephoned were 
asked the question. 68% preferred football, while. 21% preferred 
hockey, and 9% baseball. 

So, stay tuned for the next step In the continuing battle concerning 
CFL expansion. 

StudenTiBlpathy 

I would like to know why, when the games are free, no one 
shows up to watch either the hockey or the basketball Redmen? 
It can't be because of the quality of play. Both teams are quite 
good. I guess that it tnust be because of apathy. 



Angle Moscowitz, and you come 
to tell me to my face. Who you?" 
On the other side of the line his 
counterpart had this to say: "Well 
hi guy. I'm your next door 
neighbour. I see you don't (gad, 
what a smell) use deodorant." 

Rhally, there's even a trophy for 
all 32 teams that competed in the 
league. It's the Everyone's a 
Winner Award. McGill's 
Intramural Touchfootball League 



is what you've made it. There was 
a lot of good football action, team 
participation, and enthusiasm 
right down to the final game. So 
to all of you, one big "Hurrah". 

If there is anyone who feels that 
he was grossly overlooked In the 
award balloting, our advice is that 
you don't get discouraged. You 
can always have another shot at 
them next year. 

Harryvederci until next time. 
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by thierry neubert 



Swimfiim 




For thD past five years, swimm- 
ing is the only sport In which 
McGill has been able to hold its 
own In intercollegiate competi- 
tions. Football, hockey, and bas- 
- ^ketball have all had their mornents 
"of glory, but these all proved to 
be short-lived: a one or two sea- 
son burst and then nothing. 

On the other hand, the swim- 
mers, after four years of pladrig 
second or third in the national col- 
legiate charnRion8hlps^(lhe^ 
ClAUs ), last yeai|rap|ie3Bhes^ 
fine performancesl'by^TwInnlng ' 
their first national îltlër\l^cGill's 
first ever for any sport. 

Unforluriately, 71-72 also 
marked the end of a successful 
swimming era; only four swim- 
mers remain of last year's 1 4-man 
squad. Gone too Is Fouad Kamal, 
the coach, who Is now.ln Ottawa. 
His place has been taken by mas- 
tër's'stiïdent Bill Gillespie, one of 
. . last year's swiniming stars. ' 

Gillespie's task as coach is not 
^ enviable, as he will be hard put 



both inlhe water and on dry land 
(doing weights), for an average 
of two hours a day. In terms of 
physical fitness they are on a par 
with boxers and runners, I.e. 'at 
^Ujgltc^^otthe fitness ladder. One 



ias to'Se a dedicated nut to churn 
up and down the pool at near top 
speed despite aching arms, legs, 
and lungs. Yet, that is what hap- 
pens every day of the week to 
our boys, from September to Feb- 

F^rcoacfi'Gili^'p^ 
success will riot be measured by 
how his team places in the final 
standings of the ClAUs', but 
rather, by how much progress 
each individual achieves during 
the year. He does hope,, though, 
for a fourth place In the nationals. 

Iriàt epngMbtÉIn dlvIduals he 
expedsWeigrHhSfJbli^^Hawe 
our Olympic representative, and 
Jim Frost to continue dominating 
the field in their specialties; back- 
stroke and breaststroke respec- 
tively. .John Jackson, also avete- 



to match his predecessor's proud ran, is improving his backstroke^ 
record. Instead of possessing and might qualify for thlTflfWifs!^ 



:-^|x^eight qrjiine^established stars he 
'^^tnoviliHM^ three. The 

rest of JtHe team Is made up mostly 
of f reshmen; many lacking in com- 
" , petitive experience, but making' 
. up for this in terms of enthusiasm. 
Tfiey train five times per week. 



Among the newcomers we' 
have acquired one experienced 
swimmer Dave Demarest, a law 
student, who should prove very 
helpful in the distance freestyle 
events. Charles Cole has come 
out of retirement and swims a 



good breaststroke. Hejnay also 
attempt the^ individual medley. 
Rookie Phil Wilson Is making 
good progress in the butterfly. He 
has a lovely stroke but lacks 
strength In his siiouiders. Jim 
Ducharme, a water polo player, 
is also very promising, -and is a 
good all-round swimmer. 

In terms of hard work, David de 
Sanctis Is without peer. Though 
far from being a superstar, he i^ 

..already slicing , seconds - off his 
previous best tlrri'ési' Hing Yap js 
another hard worker who shows 
promise. With patience, the above 
two could establish themselves in 
two years or so. 

it is surprising to see that evén 
some casual swimmers have 
decided \o start swimming com- 
petitively In their "old" age. (I say 
"old" because most competitive 
swimmers start racing before the 
age of ten). Jean-Jacques 
Prodez, Jean Robert, Graham 
Thourin, all fit Into this category. 
To conclude, I should mention ' 

ijithat coach Gillespie has made. 

Rone major change in the training 
programme. He has allowed three 
members of the women's swimm- 
ing team to train with his boys. 
The psychological effects of this 
phenomenbn, on swimmers have 
not yet been determined. Merry 
Christmas. 





THE REDMEN WATERPOLOISTS are among the best In 
Canada, and have an active schedule this winter; waterpoio 
is aiso a great spectator sport. . 

by gina widawski . - " 

Aquatics budget cut 



IN SPITE OF THE RETURN of Olympian John Hawes, McGill's swimming team stands 
little chance of retaining its national championship. 



In one day, after having an 
Informal talk with the two swimm- 
ing coaches Individually, I got the 
impression that swimming at 
McGill t|)!Si,year,ihas been both 
à success aiiâ'àxlisappointment. 
It's true that the sport of swimming 
at McGill is here to stay, but 
perhaps not for the reasons one 
would think. Students have., 
always taken advantage of the 
recreational programs offered, so 
the problem hasn't been the 
enthusiasm; or the participation. 
I'm hôréàylrig that swimming has 
not been successful so far, but 
rather,^that money has been the 
BIG factor for the disappoint- 
ments of the men's intercollegiate 
team. 

Take a good look at last year's 
and this year's statistics, l^styear 
the team received the whole fare 
to go to the nationals at Laval, 
given by Health and Welfare, but 
this year, the nationals are being 
held In Calgary, and the team is 
only receiving one-half of the farel 
Why has swimming never 
received any priority over the bas- 
ketball, ice hockey, or football 
teams, especially since we have 
the return of John Hawes, tlie' 
most outstanding athlete at McGill 
two years in a row, the .CI AU 
swimming champion and a 
membèrof the 1 972 Munich Olym- 
pic team? 

For example, the Ice hockey 
team receives three times the 
budget the swimming team gets, 
tor ice hockey sticks! Not only 
that, but the budget this year was 
cut down 60% in intercollegiate 
activities. We have the facilities; 
a beautiful pool with spectator 
seatsrbut McGill is nothing com- 
pared to Waterloo, Simon Fraser, 
or UBC, which doesn't even have 
its own pooll We have the poten- 
tial swimmers and the possibility 
of at least four swimmers doing 
well at the natioriais .this year,' so 
let's see some Improvements in- 
the futurel Money,must be given 
by the Students' Society because 
ttie athletics 'department^isn't giv- 
ing enough. We don't want to see 
the team dropping out because no 
budget is availat})e. What do YOU 
think??? ■ 

As far as the womèn go, Miss 
Dubrule has been quite happy 



with both the turnout and results 
of the team so far, which Is a sure 
sign that things are very 
encouraging for the -futufe. 
Frankle Anderson and DeeDee 
Cornéll hav9 returned for the 
women's team and upcoming 
people to watch are: Peggy 
Delaney (breast and individual 
medley specialist), Helen and 
Nickie Mememenlis (free and fly ), 
Gail Sheppard and Judy Lewis (fly 
and I.M.), and Sally Kistier 
(breast), as .well as Pat Morgan 
(former UNB swimmer ) and Marie 
Yaremko (a promising free sty 1er 
and former Quebec kayak champ- 
ion), in the dual meet against 
Ottawa Nov. 21 these ' girls 
finished with a total of 78 points 
over Ottawa's 39, poInt&. V; .}'.,: 

The syncHrdnlzèd' swimmirig 
team, who entered the Twin and 
Ashworth Trophy Dec. 3, also 
shows great promise as their 
team consists of soloists and 
duet, J. Jones and M. Wood, duet-- 
V. And S. Meikle. and S. Chopp 
and K. Benson, plus the rest of 
the team, J. Cousineau, K. 
Laizner, S. Landeman, M. Quik, 
and S. Lindsay. 

With teams like this, who needs 
an Olympic team? We hàye them 
herel They are both hard-wor|<ing 
teams and have built themselves 
up from inexperienced swicnmejg)! 

• to very improved ones?^l!ast year 
the men's team were national 
champions and they hope to corh 
tlnue that streak this year. The 
women also have teams to be 
proud of. But there is one more 
thing which I have left out. 
In the Red Cross program, only 

. seven students out of sixty - 
passed' their examinations 
becuse not enough class time 
was given for Instruction. There 
was a large sign-up, however only 
a small percentage of students 
turned up at classes. What hap- ^ 

■ P«"«'*.^Éiy2?liâ^^ bronze 
medalllon?ana'''Ward of merit . 
programs received close to the 
required hours of instruction. Next 
term, there will be two lessons a 
week, says Bill Gillespie, a half- 
houreach, so each student can 
practice on their own after the 
instructor leaves. Next year a 
registration fee will be charged to 
each student 
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m>men's sports 

WHAT'S GOING ON NEXT TERM? , 
^^'iNSTRtiGTION^lNTRAMURAL ^ 
RECREATiON— INTERCOLLEGIATE 

There's something. for Everyone, ^ 

Obtain your Information pamphlet at: 
Women's Athletics Offices and Locker Rooms 
Weston Pool and Currie Gym.. 



COED 
VOLLEYBALL NIGHT 



WHEN: Friday, December 8, 1972 
TIME: 6:00 to 10:00 p.m. 
WHERE: Currie Gym - ..■ 



BRING YOUR OWN TEAM of six 
(6) players (3 guys & 3 dolls) 
OR come alone and we'll place you 
on a team. 

SIGN UP wilt be at 6:00 p.m. 



REFRESHMENTS will be served. 
PRIZES awarded (or winning team. 
Also, DOOR PRIZES. ( 



5>A 




Into 

every 

CUSO volunteer's life 
a lot oE rain must fall 



•••• 



The rainy season that brings the monsoons. The 

scorching summer months that steal the water.. .it's n 
cliché, like every African knows it snows all the time in 
Canada. 

Sure that's how it is — some places. But CUSO 
volunteers have better things to talk about than the 
weather. They work. " ' 

' Come in out of the rain». 
see your local CUSO committee. ^ 

Professor John Lewis— Redpath Museum 



JOB OPENING 

Female lotake electrocarctiograms at 
Herzl Healtli Contra^ S7B0 Docellos 
Ave. Mon-Thurs 6:30-9 PM, Will be 
trained. Applicants wishing to work 2 
nights only are wolcomo to apply. 
S6/ovoning. Contact Mrs. P. 
Cousin-342-1550 to 9 PM 



3460 Stanley 

Soup en^ 

Falafel DSIv 
Dessert 



VYM-YWHA & NHS of Montreal 
Y COUNTRY CAMP 
STAFF OPENINGS 

COUNSELLORS \ . 
Male & Female with experience 

SPECIALISTS 

Drama and Music ' /" 

ADMINISTRATION 

Secretary, Registered. Nurses, Kitchen Manager 
Model Camp In the Laurentians. Applications accepted. 

Wrlte:Mr. Sy Bekoff, 
Director T Country Camp.' 
5500 Westbury Ave.' or call 




uinquaginta 



mrnw 



Funfzig 





Ôtven 




lakenevgEf 
nevTTiKO 
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by nancy lagodich 



Women's sports 



AMONG ATHLETICS PROGRAMS planned for the winter are instructional sId classes 
(though don't expect to be doing anything like this). 



Every September, McGill stu- 
dents dawdle : awhile ^:at lowér, 
campus to smirk at some female's 
hacking at the ground. Little do 
they realize that they are witness- 
ing the fearless, undaunted McGill 
Whites preparing for the victories 
ahead. And^victories they had. 
Out of^Uigarnès played at the 
OWIAA'trournament In Toronto, 
the McGill squad won four, tied 
one, and lost one. The unbeatable 
duo of Marg Lanning and Sue 
Pacquette never failed to swipe 
the ball away frorn under the 
noses of unwarned opponents. 
The McGIII Reds, a new. team, 
didn't win any games but nwf they, 
do have some expérieivra^ri': 
which they can base their strategy 
next year. 

Swimming is one of the most 
popular sports In McGill; partici- 
pants coming in various shapes 
and sizes. The team accumùlatéd 
hordessof points. The events in 
which it excelled were the 1 00 and 
50 back, the 50 breast, and diving, 
which was a Wheeler and Biais 
show. Dee Dee Cornell, Peggy 
Delaney, and Frank Anderson 
acquired either first or second 
positions. 



MqGIII can boast of ' their 
■iV^omer||s.basketbali^team, for it 
"has^eèri-'déféàjëci 'tn' only one 
encounter and that was by a slim 
margin of three points. The coach, 
Rick Morgan, is pleased with the, 
progress of his girls. Janet Evans 
and Yolande iDeschamps have 
astounded opponents with their 
performances. 

The volleyball team can be con- 
sidered one of the best of the Eng- 
lish universities. However, the 
French universities are . of a 
slightly higher calibre, not unbeat- 
able though, as proven by 
McGill's victory against Laval. 
They have won half of their 
games, in which they displayed 
their invàli^ë|Bbitity to bounce 
back under pressure. ' 

If Marilyn Staines, Maryse 
Godbout, and Dawn Johannsen 
' keep.jianmering. those goals in, 
the Sû^rSqûàws are in for some 
limelight. The Super Squaws con- 
sider their goalie, Rosemary War- 
ren, a precious asset to the team. 
The season hasn't been too suc- 
cessful so far, but the girls are 
bursting with energy and poten- 
tial. 



Sports preview for coming weelcs 



by gina widawski 

Heiïo'isport fans and welcome 
to a pre m ft S ^i the McGill sport 
adlon'^ggnflwon next month! 
There's lot? in store so let's drib-, 
ble otir way through all the action. 

As far as facilities go during 
exams from Dec. 18 - Jan. 12, 
only the pools and squash courts 
will be open at certain times. The 
gym and other areas will not be 
available except to people who 
are on the intercollegiate basket- 
ball teams, men's or women's, 
who will be allowed to<come . in 
for practices. Weston fool doses 
9:30 pm, Dec. 19, and opens 
again Jan. 8. The Sir Arthur Currie 
Pool will be open from 12-1 :30 pm 
and 5-9:30 through the week and 
on Saturdays up to 8:30. The 
squash courts will also.be open 
12-1:30 and 5-10 pm as well as 
on Saturdays up to 9. These will 
be the only times as set up by 
the athletic department. 

• Stay tuned for Friday, Feb. 9 
as that will be Athletics Night at 
McGill. Being featured will beihe 
men's and women's basketball 
and ice hockey teams plus other 
events. Wait for more information 
in January. 



Instructional 

Coed. Register for second term 
courses on January 25 and 26 In 
room G-18, gym, In modern 
dance, fencing, aikido, gymnas- 
tics. Red Cross Instructor's, 
scuba, yoga and skating. Fencing 
will start Jan. 16 at 6:30 pm on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, and the 
Fencing Club will be running tliie, 
same days from 7:30-9:30.vâ 
• Men. Register also on'JariyâS^ 
and 26 for golf, physical fitness 
(ski training), karate, squash, 
swimming-Red Cross, tennis and 
weight training. Judo is tentative. 

Women. Classes resume for 
Keep Rt on Jan. 16. Badminton 
classes will start on Jan. 15 and 
continue to Feb. 9, while tennis 
will start Feb. 12 and will continue 
to March 9. Contact the office 
about archery, ski conditioning, 
squash and Judo. 
~ Register for any aquatic prog- 
ram at Weston Pool by attending 
the first class week of Jan. 15. 
Classes will continue for 8 weeks. ' 
Contact Gerry Dubrule for class 
times. Skiing classes will be held 
in Montreal and possibly in the 
Laurenlians. There will be a meet- 
ing Monday Jan. 15 at 12:30 pm 
In Weston Pool Lounge to set up 
the class times and arrange- 



ments. Register by attending the 
class of your choice the week of 
Jan. 15, on Tuesday at 10 and 
11 am, Thursday- at 2 or 3 pm, 
or Saturday at 9:30 or 10:30 am 
for skating. It will be open to men 
as well. 



ton. Register no later than Jan. 
1 7 at the Women's Athletic Office, 
Currie Gym. Times Vpf. practices 
will be given at registration; tenta- 
tively some practices will be held 
during recreational badmmton on 
Tuesday and Thursday nights. 
The team vvill consist of two sing- 
les, players and one doubles 
Coed, in sMio QionîJan. 13. at team. 
UQAM, the||bdebgMslalom . ', Jn .basketball, on Jan. 13, at 
ampionshlps M4ij|^hStd,r;andif;i2:00i McGill is at Laval, while on 
27, at LayaîyFtR€»^^iânt??'JfflT;17,- Loyola comes here at 8 
pm. Jan. 20, at 2 pm, McGill plays 



Intercollegiate 

_ . JM 

fwf'Jan 

Slalom will make its way down the 
hills. V-À ' 

Men. in hockey, on Jan. 15, 
McGill faces off at SGWU at 8 pm. 
On Jan.i'.1?j'; Sherbrooke"" plays 
here at 'home, also at 8, and 
McGill returns the call on Jan. 26 
In Sherbrooke. In an afternoon 
game at 2 pm on Jan. 27, McGill 
is at Bishop's. 

Basketball action finds MacJac 
dribbling its way here at 9 pm on 
Jan. 12. Then it's all 8 pm games 
for McGill, as they travel to UQAM 
Jan. 16, RMC plays here Jan. 26, 
and McGill is at SGWU on Jan. 
30. 

Jan. 20 is the Loyola Judo Invi- 
tational, and on Jan. 13, the swim 
team splashes its way to the RMC 
Invitational. 

Women. Jan., 15-25 are the 
dates for team tryouts for badmln- 



at UQTR. At 8 pm, Jan 24, 
Sherbrooke faces off af the center 
line and then for three .games- 
McGill travels on the road, to 
McMaster Jan.'26 for 6:30, UQAM 
Jan. 30 for 8, and Bishop's Jan. 
31 for 7 pm. 

The McGill figure skating Invita- 
tional is Jan. 27 from 8:30-11:30 
am. The volleyball team plays In 
tournament no.-^4;'ât, Loyola, Jan. 
20 and tournament no. 5 at 
SGWU on Jan. 27. 

The OWIAA East no.2 fencing 
tournament will take place Jan. 1 3 
at the University of Ottawa, with 
McGill, Ottawa, Queen's and 
Carleton competing. ' The three 
top individual fencers and the two 
top teams for this area will fence 
against the West's top fencers. An 
Invitational tounament at McGill In 



fencing will be held on Jan. 29. 

The Ice hockey team travels in 
the month of January. On Jan. 1 9, 
they play Queen's at 6 pm, 
Toronto on Jan. 20 at 4 pm, 
McMaster on Jan. 26 at 4 pm, and 
York on Jan. 27 at 11. They will 
be travelling with the basketball 
team to McMaster so watch outi 

Intramural 

Coed. Coed innertube water 
polo will begin Jan. 22. Basketball . 
and broomball are only in its begin- 
ning stages, so wait for further In- 
formation. 

Men. Entries close In broomball 
Jan. 24, play begins Jan. 29. 
Indoor soccer has not been 
organized yet Waterpolo closes 
its entries Jan. 25, play begins 
Jan. 31. The deadline for squash- 
singles entries is Jan. 31, play 
beginning Feb. 6. 

Women. For the second term, 
bowling entries close Jan. 17 and 
competition dates vvill be Jan'. 24* 
and 31. Skiing entries close Jan. 
22 and Jan. 25 is the date of com- 
petition. A swimming marathon is 
being planned to run from Jan. 22- 
Feb. 3, and volleyball will run from 
Jan. 16-Feb. 1. 

Untif January 22. next article, 
have a good month in sports and 
to everyone, good luck in examsl 
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_ IViËDiA. McCILL. FILMS 
Winter EntertaInment SchEduLc 



(clip and save) 



Thurs Dec14 

Sat Dec 16 

Thùrs Dec 21 

Thurs Dec 28 

Jan 13 
Thurs Jan 18 



'Sat 



7:00 & 9:30 PM 
•2:30 & 8:00 PM ' 
• 7:00'& 9:30.PM 
Iï7:30 & 10:00 PM 
7:00 & 9:30 PM 
7:30 & 10:00 PM ; 

! 

7:00 & 9:30 PM 



Thurs Feb 1 
V Sat Feb 3 
Thurs - Feb 8 
Thurs Feb 15 
Thurs Mar.;1i 
Thurs Mar 8-< 



FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILLERS 

Directed by Roman Polansk! 
WOODSTOCK 
(original vers/on)'.' 
GOING DC|WNMiÈ road. ' 
A Cana dlaiïï(iinuw; Donaid Shebib: 
CATCH ^IIPR^ 
Starring Alah'Aildn ' . 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 

The one and dnly,^^'* 

TALES FROM THE CRYPT., 4 

A Horror Masterpiece* .'IN^- 
BLOWUP 
Antonioni 



^IPM-; ' 1^^*- MONTE PYTHON ((FDAA ) 

mMil >^ , • ^'WILLARD.:, v 



7.00 & 9 30 PM ' 



iTMAIN SAM (FDAA ) , 



Ifôl^KlIQTE 
U'Î-WW^'^^-- MARAT SADE 



7:00 & 9:30 PM 

ALL FILMS TO BE SHOWN IN THE LEACOCK BUILDING, ROOM 132 UNLESS OTHERWISE^^ ' 
INDICATED, e.g. (FDAA) FRANK DAWSON ADAMS AUDITORIUM 

■ ■^'^'^w:; • ' 
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